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THE GERMAN PROBLEM. 


It has been evident to every unbiassed observer from tne be- 
ginning that none have been more desirous of national unity 
» among Germans than Catholic Germans. The idea of a German 


Empire they have held most dear, and have considered its destruc- 
tion by the action of the religious revolution of the sixteenth cen- 
tury as a great calamity. Regardless of minor differences, they 
have persistently labored for its restitution, and with an enthu- 
siasm, self-sacrifice,and heroism unsurpassed. The Catholic King 
of Bavaria, the largest element in the Confederacy, Prussia alone 
excepted, was among the first to accept at Versailles in 1871 the 
Protestant King of Prussia as the hereditary German Kaiser. 
The number of inhabitants of the empire is, in round numbers, 
forty millions, and of these fifteen millions are Catholics. With- 
out the consent and co-operation of those Catholics King Wil- 
liam of Prussia would never have been dignified with the proud 
title of emperor and the national unity would have existed only 
in dreamland. He who would attempt to impeach the patriot- 
_ ism of German Catholics trades upon the ignorance of his read- 
ers. Their patriotism stands before the whole world, after long 
_ and severest tests, unimpeached and unimpeachable. Thus much 
has been gained by reviving against the Catholics of the Prussian 
Empire the old pagan cry of disloyalty—Vaterlandslicblosigkeit, 
not-loving-the-fatherland. 


Nobody doubts that Catholic Germans would rather see the 
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Catholic house of Austria wield the sceptre of the empire than 
the Protestant King of Prussia. But they knew how to subor- 
dinate their wish to the realization of national unity—the steady 
object of their earnest desire. Hence as a body they have never 
raised a voice not favorable to the existing confederated impe- 
rial government. Let the empire stand as it is, and let the im- 
perial government be maintained with all the power at its com. 
mand !—this is the sincere expression of the aspiration of the 
Catholics of the German Empire. 

If any one says that there is an issue between Catholics and 
Protestants concerning the existence of the German Empire, he 
makes an egregious mistake. The empire commands the entire 
suffrages of both religious parties. There is, however, a serious 
issue between them, but this issue does not involve the political 
existence of the empire. What it does involve is its right to 
proscribe religious freedom. Not to make this distinction is to 
create a contest where none exists, and betrays the sinister de- 
sign of placing fifteen millions of Catholics in a false position. 

The German chancellor appears to have adopted this disin- 
genuous course, hence his misleading cry: “ Wir gehen nicht nach 
Canossa””—We will not go to Canossa. And German Protes- 
tants, Jews, infidels, rationalists, Freemasons, atheists, socialists, 
communists, e¢ td genus omne, with the entire National Liberal 
party, united together, with the applause of the sectarian and 
secular press everywhere, to infringe the imprescriptible rights of 
conscience of their Catholic fellow-citizens! The prince-chan- 
cellor appears to have entertained the vain idea that with the in- 
famous Falk laws he could bind hand and foot the Catholic 
Church; and if Catholics showed signs of resistance, then he 
could seize the occasion, in the words of that despicable American, 
the Rev. Joseph P. Thompson, “to stamp out popery in Ger- 
many.’ To stamp out the convictions of millions of consciences, 
and these consciences informed with the divine light of the Ca- 
tholic faith, is sooner said than done. Foolish men! They count 
in vain who think to overcome with human weapons divine con- 
victions. This is the contest in Germany. Here is the tug of 
war. As for Catholics, their faith makes them naturally at home 
in vast connections, and if the German Empire is ever imperilled 
it will never be on account of their conduct, but on account of 
those who, with a bitter and intolerant spirit, refuse to Catholics 
their religious liberty. 

The crowd of followers of “the man of iron and blood” did 
not stop to ask what is the meaning of the defiant phrase, “ We 
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will never go to Canossa.” Their blind obedience to their 
leader has no parallel, except it be in the poet’s fancy of the fa- 
mous charge of the Light Brigade when he says: 


“Theirs not to reason why, 
Theirs but to do and die, 
Into the valley of Death 

Rode the six hundred,” 


So the Prussian National Liberal party and its sympathizers rode 
but to an ignoble defeat and dishonorable grave in voting for the 
Falk laws, disclosing to the whole world the hypocrisy of their 
profession of religious toleration and the hollowness of their love 
for liberty of conscience. Bismarck’s cry duped this pseudo- 
liberal party, and after it had served his purpose it lost power, 
and now there is none so poor as to respect its remains. 

What could these deluded followers of Bismarck imagine he 
meant? Was it that he was engaged in the defence of the state 
as a separate and independent organization from the church? 
Was it that the state had its own proper sphere of duty and 
action, and in this he was resolved to receive no dictation from 
either priest, prelate, or pope? Was it because he would have 
the clergy of the Catholic Church in Germany to be Germans? 
Was it because he would have this clergy enlightened and un- 
mistakably patriotic? Was it that he would have the Catholic 
German people of the empire its sincere friends and stanch up- 
holders? If this was his meaning of the phrase, “ We will not go 
to Canossa,” may he never break the pledge which it contains! 
May he never take a single step in the direction of Canossa! 
None recognize and maintain the divine origin of the state more 
strenuously and sincerely than Catholics. Catholics are not, and 
never were, in favor of theocracy—the absorption of the functions 
of the state into the church—that is a Puritan idea; nor are they 
in favor of the abolition of the state—that isa communistic dream. 
If this was not his meaning, then what did he mean? Was it his 
intention to exalt the state above the church? or to dictate to 
her hierarchy and make her rulers subservient to his political 
policy and ambitious schemes? Was it to this end he attempt- 
ed to decatholicize Catholic Germans and make the church a 
function of the state? If such was his design, then he was 
foolish. He and his followers were day-dreaming, fancying 
that the Catholic Church was a voluntary association to be 
moulded or overcome at the pleasure of the state—a fancy not 
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to be wondered at with the training which he and they had re- 
ceived. 

But what an infatuation! Nero, Domitian, Diocletian, and 
other Roman emperors had all the power of their colossal em. 
pire at their command, and failed in the same enterprise. The 
hordes of Huns and Goths and Visigoths came, and their arms fal- 
tered before her pontiffs. Henry IV. and Barbarossa, both em. 
perors of Germany, repeated the folly and ignominiously failed. 
Henry II. of England tried, and met the same fate. The two Na- 
poleons, the first and the third, the one by force and the other 
by craft, strove to prevail against the church, and both were 
dethroned and died in exile. None but a fool or a madman, 
with .so many historical examples before his eyes, would repeat 
so fatal an experiment. 

It is true that a man-made church, like every other volun- 
tary human institution, is conquerable. But a church which has 
God for her builder and has his promise to be her sustainer until 
the end of time, and which rests upon the inherent needs of the 
soul for her fast foundations, is divine and unconquerable. This 
truth, one would suppose, had been made sufficiently plain to all 
tolerably well-informed minds by the repeated persecutions and 
attacks during nineteen centuries against the Catholic Church. 
The testimony of history, however, makes but a slight impres- 
sion on the minds of dreamers, and is soon effaced. The lesson 
had to be taught over again in our day, and, that it may be re- 
membered, let it be proclaimed from the house-tops that “the 
Prussian kingdom, at the head of the most powerful empire, with 
‘the man of iron and blood’ wielding its weapons, made the seri- 
ous attempt to overcome the Catholics within its limits, and suf- 
fered defeat.” Thanks to Prince Bismarck’s war against Catho- 
lics, he has reawakened Germany and the whole world to a fresh 
appreciation of the superhuman strength of the Catholic Church! 

Nobody expects the imperial chancellor to recognize, or to 
acknowledge if he does recognize, the divine character of the Ca- 
tholic Church. But he has enough good sense to recognize that 
his campaign against her has not. been successful. He has suffi- 
cient sagacity to see that if he would save the German national 
unity from ruin he must stop his violent persecution of Catho- 
lics. He knows that the empire was formed by the aid of Ca- 
tholics, and he has learned by his recent experience that the em- 
pire cannot stand without their good-will and co-operation. Bis- 
marck’s first duty, unless he would be considered as an enemy 
to the empire, is to seek and to find, and that speedily, a modus 
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vivendi acceptable to the chief pastor of the Catholic Church, 
Leo XIII. 

And, to all appearances, the prince chancellor has at last come 
to the conviction that this is a political necessity. He says as 
much in these words: “I have not .given up my arms, but hung 
them on the wall, for we may have future use for them.”’ This 
is an acknowledgment of defeat under the cover of athreat. At 
the outset of this daring conflict with the church the chancellor 
won a certain admiration for his frankness. He threw down, in 
the sight of the whole world, his glove into the arena, and pro- 
claimed his intention of reopening the historical battle against 
the Catholic Church. Catholics had no choice left but to ac- 
cept the challenge and incur the chancellor’s hostility. He has 
waged war during these ten years. He is weary—*sick,” to use 
his own words, “ unto death.” 

He has got enough, but lacks the manliness to acknowledge 
this openly. This is not handsome on his part, and it is to be 
feared that what some had supposed was due to a certain natural 
nobleness of Bismarck’s character sprang from an overweening 
self-conceit. In common parlance, it was brag. This, however, 
is a personal matter and of no great importance. But what is 
important to know is that the terminus of the road on which he 
has started is the for-ever-famous “ Canossa.”’ 


“Tendimus in Latium, sedes ubi fata quietas 
Ostendunt.” 


Defeat, then, there has been, and it is certain that the Catholic 
Church in Prussia has not been destroyed or subjugated to the 
state; on the contrary, she has not been so strong and so con- 
scious of her strength for a long while as at this very moment. 
Defeat there has been, and it is certain that the attempt to detach 
Catholic Germans from their allegiance to the supreme authority 
of the Holy See has signally failed. Never have their expres- 
sions of readiness to obey the decisions of the chief pastor of the 
church been more explicit, more sincere, and more worthy of ad- 
miration. Defeat there has been, and it is certain that the foster- 
ing care and aid by the state of the Old-Catholic movement, in 
order to create a national German Catholic Church, has proved 
to be the most abortive attempt made in the religious world in 
this century. Thus far the war waged against the Catholic 
Church in the kingdom of Prussia has resulted as follows: It has 
gained for Prince Bismarck the unenviable distinction of being 
placed on the list of the persecutors of the Roman Catholic 
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Church, at the head of which stands Nero; and it has contri- 
buted powerfully in making the fifteen millions of Catholics exist- 
ing in the German Empire, more particularly those in Prussia, 
the most intelligent, fervent, unflinching, and heroic in the fold of 
the holy church. The man who made the German Empire has 
ventured to measure himself with Him who built the Catholic 
Church, and the Galilean has conquered. 

How often it has been said by its opponents that the Catholic 
religion is altogether dependent on its hierarchy, its external 
worship, its ceremonies, symbols, and forms! Destroy these, so 
they fancied, and the Catholic religion would cease to exist. 
This assertion has been put to the practical test before our eyes 
in Prussia. The Catholic Church has been deprived of all of her 
bishops, except one ; a thousand, more or less, of her parishes are 
destitute of priests; her churches in great numbers have been 
taken and given over to apostates; all her religious orders have 
been banished, her institutions of beneficence and education have 
been closed, and her children, so far as it was in the power of the 
state, have been handed over for their education to the tender 
mercies of the enemies of her faith. What has been the result 
of this persistent and bitter persecution? Has the faith of Catho- 
lics died out? Has their fervor cooled off? Has their unity 
been broken? Has their courage for one instant faltered? Have 
they flinched, or given any signs of flinching? The precise con- 
trary has taken place, and, like the Christians of early days, they 
hold up their heads undaunted,their hearts beat with noble valor, 
and with firm and stout arms they hold aloft their banner! It 
was theirs to show the falsity of the charges against the divine 
character of their faith, and to render evident that the convictions 
of their consciences of its truths were invincible. Let others 
yield to the dictation of the state; they have so learned Christi- 
anity as to stoop to no authority in religion that is not divine! 
Noble Catholic Germans of this unbelieving age, your conduct 
will shine forth to all future time as an example to the faithful in 
their trials and as an encouragement in their sacrifices! 

But suppose that the present dispositions of Prince Bismarck 
do not eventuate in a modus vivendi; what then? What then? 
Why then the conflict will have to go on, and the weaker ves- 
sel will go to the wall and be dashed into pieces. What then? 
Why, the life-purpose of the German chancellor will not be real- 
ized, and, like his predecessors in this historical battle, his end will 
be ignominious. Like them, he was unwilling to brook in the em- 
pire a body who were resolute in maintaining the rights of con- 
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science and in defending at all costs their religious faith. He 
had mastered and broken up the German Diet; he had duped 
and vanquished Austria; he had led France craftily into a disas- 
trous war, defeated her armies, and humbled her pride; he had 
restored the German Empire, and placed its sceptre in the hands 
of his own prince, the King of Prussia—he who had done all these 
great things meets, for the first time in his career, with men 
whom he cannot dupe by any artifice, overreach by all his craft, 
or conquer by all the force at his disposal! For the first time 
this “ man of iron and blood” finds himself constrained to hang 
up on the wall his victorious arms! He is compelled from the 
necessity of the case to face the alternative, either to witness the 
failure of the darling project of his ambition, or give up his perse- 
cution of Catholics and respect their religious convictions. It 
looks likely that he will try the latter. For he can find nowhere 
else that basis of support necessary to uphold the empire, ex- 
cept in the compact body of Catholics. The national Protestant 
Church is a rope of sand. The National Liberal party has lost its 
hold on the masses because of its lack of all principle. The only 
cement which has the virtue to bind the integral elements of the 
empire together is Catholicity. But before this can be utilized 
by the chancellor he has to undo the disgraceful work of these last 
ten years against the Catholic Church. This is a bitter pill for 
him to swallow. Will he take it? He is evidently making now 
wry faces over the dose. His acceptance of the new!ly-appointed 
bishops by the Pope, and the rumor of his willingness to re-estab- 
lish diplomatic relations with the Holy See, are signs of his will- 
ingness. But the man of Varzin is not now dealing with Aus- 
trians or Frenchmen; he has to deal with his own Prussians, 
whom he cannot so easily baffle. Signs will not satisfy them ; 
they will insist upon his swallowing the pill, and not be content 
until they detect its effects by his restoration of their religious 
liberty. Wherever the Falk laws are incompatible with the 
rights of the church they will have to be abrogated, or Prince 
Bismarck will have to see what he once declared was his 
hope. “I hope,” he said, “to live to see the foolish bark of the 
state dash itself to pieces against the rock of the Church.” 
Was this prophetic of the new German Empire? We sincerely 
trust not. And was Bismarck himself to be the fated instrument 
of its fulfilment? God forbid! The fall of the German Empire 
would fill us with unfeigned regrets. There are good reasons in 
God's providence to hope for great things in the future from the 
empire of Germany. 
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There is but slight prospect that the connection between the 
church and state which existed in the Prussian kingdom before 
this contest will be restored. If such a restoration were possible, 
with the prevailing tendencies of men’s minds it cannot be 
lasting. From a religious point of view, no less than from a 
political point of view, its recovery might not be desirable. For 
the men who have control of the state almost everywhere 
in actual Europe either aim at the reduction of the church 
into servitude or are bent on her destruction. Politicians and 
courtiers will forge every connection between the church and 
the state into chains to fetter her free limbs or turn them 
into weapons against her. “The hind that would be mated 
by the lion must die of love.” 

The pages of history teach the important lesson that under 
the bloody persecutions of the Roman Empire the church con- 
quered her persecutors. Under the bitter persecutions of Eng- 
land the faithful and heroic children of Ireland are breaking 
her fetters and she is fast regaining her lost freedom. History 
teaches indisputably that the church can exist independently of 
the state much better than the state can exist independently 
of the church. Is it not a sign of a lack of faith, and an in- 
justice to the divine character of the church, to mistrust her 
ability to stand upon her own feet and maintain herself erect? 

The Catholic Church exists, and has existed without patron- 
age from the state one hundred years in this country, and flour- 
ishes. The tree of Catholicity grows strong and bears precious 
fruit when planted in the soil of liberty and intelligence. Would 
to God that the Catholic Church everywhere in Europe enjoyed 
liberty to preach her holy faith and exercise her salutary disci- 
pline, as she does in these United States! Religion reigns most 
worthily, in an age tempered like ours, when she rules by the 
voluntary force of the intelligent convictions of conscience, and 
finds in these alone her sufficient support. 

It is when both church and state are the expressions of the 
religious faith and political convictions of the entire community, 
and each acts in its own sphere concordantly with the other 
in aiding man to attain his divinely appointed destiny, that the 
kingdom of God upon earth approaches to its nearest fulfilment. 
Every well-informed Catholic knows that the separation of 
church and state is a great calamity. He knows also that the 
destruction of the liberty of the church and her servitude to the 
state is a still greater, perhaps the greatest of calamities. Now 
that the old system between church and state has been broken, 
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and its recovery hopeless, may it not be the interest no less than 
the policy of the church not to neglect but to embrace the op- 
portunity which Heaven yields to secure above all things, in view 
of menacing dangers, her independence and freedom of action ? 

The solution of the German problem, looked at exclusively on 
its political side,'is another thesis, but all we can do here is to 
make its presentment, which might be stated as follows: Con- 
sidering the German Empire with its conflicting religious ele- 
ments, would not a programme assuring to all denominations 
their liberty and equal protection of their rights satisfy the rea- 
sonable demands of all parties, produce that internal peace neces- 
sary to the stability of the empire, and open a door to Prince 
Bismarck, its chancellor, through which he might escape from 
his present embarrassments without humiliation, and renew his 
title to leadership of the empire with honor? 

The persecution of the Catholic Church in the kingdom of 
Prussia, if public rumors are to be credited, has ceased. May it 
not be a truce only, but may the armor now hanging idly on 
their walls hang there for ever! The strife has entered upon a 
new phase—that of arranging a modus vivendi, as it is called. 
The contest is no longer one of principles and rights, these being 
settled ; the question is one of compromises, concessions, and con- 
ciliations. Catholics, in an emergency like the present, cannot 
be too thankful to God for placing as chief pastor of his church 
militant one who possesses in an eminent degree the various 
gifts and virtues which fit him for the functions of his high of- 
fice; one who, like a skilful and experienced captain, knows how 
to steer in stormy and tempestuous times the bark of Peter into 
calm waters and harbors of safety; one who, while holding 
tenaciously the divine principles and rights of God’s church, 
knows how, with admirable sagacity, to adjust their bearings on 
the interests of society and the prosperity of the state, while se- 
curing to religion a reign of peace and a fair prospect of future 
triumph. May the Sovereign Pontiff, Leo XIII., now gloriously 
reigning, have the support of the fervent and earnest prayers 
of the faithful throughout the world to aid him in the execution 
of his great task, and God grant that his reign may be long and 
prosperous ! 
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a 


HOW CORNWALLIS CONSOLIDATED THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE. 


“THE life of a lord-lieutenant of Ireland comes up to my idea of perfect 
misery, but if I can accomplish the great object of consolidating the British 
Empire I shall be sufficiently repaid—LoRD CORNWALLIS.” 


LorRD CORNWALLIS enjoyed some repose after returning to 
England from America, where he had learned that, although he 
was a trained strategist, a general untrained in that part of the 
art of war was more apt in it than he; and the memory of York- 
town had become softened by five years of more agreeable expe- 
rience when he was sent out as governor-general of Bengal and 
commander-in-chief of the army in India. Neither military nor 
civil critics are agreed concerning the permanent effects of his 
efforts to consolidate the British Empire in that quarter. He re- 
signed his post in 1793 and returned to England, receiving a 
marquisate for his services and the appointment of master-gene- 
ral of the ordnance. The government placed no slight estimate 
on his abilities as a diplomat, whatever they may have thought 
of his brilliancy as a soldier; and as it was craft, not bravery, 
that was most needed in Ireland in the woful year of ’98, Corn- 
wallis accepted the functions of lord-lieutenant and commander- 
in-chief, and entered upon his duties in June of that year. Be- 
fore he was in office a month he wrote to Major-General Ross a 
letter of which the above is the closing paragraph. 

There was not the slightest uncertainty in his mind or in the 
minds of the king or ministers as to the nature of his mission to 
Ireland. He was to suppress a rebellion and abolish a national 
parliament. For this double purpose he was to have as many 
men and as much money as he deemed necessary. Both pur- 
poses were to be accomplished at any cost; but the men were to 
be drawn from England or her mercenaries, for the Irish soldiers 
could not be depended upon tb massacre their own blood ; and 
the money was to be drawn from the Irish, for they were sufh- 
ciently at peace to be taxed to death, if they were not sufficiently 
at war to be slaughtered. Should the resources of that country 
prove inadequate, then the secret-service fund—the corruption 
fund—of the English ministers was to be invaded. The suppres- 
sion of the rebellion and the abolition of the national Parliament 
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of Ireland would, it was confidently expected, effect the perma- 
nent consolidation of the British Empire. 

The moment is opportune to take the story of this the most 
remarkable chapter in the career of Lord Cornwallis from the 
official and private letters written by him during his Irish ad- 
ministration. We shall walk at his side through that exciting 
and dramatic epoch; and there shall be no divergence from the 
path, except for the purpose of ascertaining whether he is always 
frank in his assertions, or to break the branches overhead and let 
in a little clearer light on some especially dismal spot. The 
story is by no means a cheerful one; but there can be no serious 
objection to permitting the chief actor in it to tell it in his own 
way. Where the testimony of others is borrowed to confirm, 
disprove, or elucidate, the reader will find the authorities quite as 
trustworthy as the respectable gentleman who surrendered to 
Washington; for Lord Cornwallis was really an amiable and by 
no means bigoted man, and had his counsels been followed the 
record he was compelled to make for his country would be one 
in which his countrymen to-day would feel less shame. 

As to the rebellion, the dreadful details need not be repeated, 
except as they enter naturally into the progress of the narrative ; 
but it is well to understand precisely the nature of the enterprise 
Lord Cornwallis had in hand in undertaking to abolish for ever 
the national Parliament of Ireland. In describing the character- 
istics of that Parliament and ascertaining its official composition 
it is necessary to employ the terms Protestant and Catholic free- 
ly ; for those were the sanguinary days when fanatics hated each 
other to gratify their peculiar conception of the love of God, and 
when audacious and ambitious politicians fanned that hatred for 
the consummation of their schemes. It is obviously judicious, 
therefore, in this instance, since every effort should be made to 
avoid wounding the sensibilities of the descendants of either 
party, to employ only Protestant authors in discussing a subject 
from which pain cannot be wholly eliminated. If any inaccuracy 
creep into the recital, at least it will be apparent that it is not 
the wish or the fault of the writer. 

It is a paradox to speak of the Irish Parliament as the national 
Parliament of the Irish people. Strictly speaking, it never was 
a national Parliament in the sense in which we understand that 
word now. Prior to the passage of Poynings’ law during the 
reign of Henry VII. political dissensions and wars rendered its 
nationalization impossible ; and as soon as it displayed a spark of 
genuine national spirit a snuffer was sent over from England to 
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put out the light the spark might have created. The snuffer was 
Poynings’ law. It was, in substance, that the Irish Parliament 
should meet only when the King of England desired it to meet; 
that it should meet only at his pleasure, and when it had done his 
business in Ireland that the members should go home. That law 
was passed in England in 1495. Of course it had to be accepted 
in Ireland. A Parliament thus fettered was indeed no Parlia- 
ment; but in course of time astute men in it found ways to do 
slight favors for the country without the previous permission of 
the crown, and when the religious fanaticism of the subsequent 
period introduced new elements of distress into Irish life it was 
deemed prudent to expel the Catholics from seats and to deprive 
them of the right to vote for Protestants who were candidates. 
Yet the Catholics were seven-tenths of the population, according 
to Lord Cornwallis. A Parliament which contained no represen- 
tatives of that proportion of the people of a country can scarcely 
be designated a national Parliament. 

But there were factors in its composition which rendered it 
less than representative of the minority who were eligible. The 
Stuarts had fostered the borough system so industriously that a 
Parliament of three hundred members represented actually only 
about as many individuals or families. Two hundred and sixteen 
members represented only manors. Manor proprietors who sent 
in men to the Commons acceptable to the government were re- 
warded with peerages; and thus the upper and lower houses 
were simultaneously degraded and corrupted. Still further to 
withdraw the Parliament from public opinion, should any be de- 
veloped by events, the lower house, unless dissolved by the 
crown, continued for an entire reign. The Irish Parliament of 
George III. continued for thirty-three years. 

Nevertheless, in the middle of the eighteenth century the 
Irish Parliament began to feel the faint throbs of a national pulse. 
Supine under their yoke, the Catholics, having no share in the 
government, devoted themselves as best they could to those 
forms of production which were possible in a country in which 
manufactures might easily be promoted with capital. The Pres- 
byterians, suffering like the Catholics on account of their relli- 
gious views, engaged largely in manufacture, especially in the 
North; and while the land had been confiscated, and Catholics 
could not even buy it at any price, the English who had settled 
on the estates taken from the native owners became interested in 
the material growth of a country which they intended to make 
their home. Enough money was in circulation to keep a healthy 
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feeling between the agricultural and manufacturing classes ; and 
some of the manufactures attained such proportions as to arouse 
the jealousy of the English producers, who immediately appealed 
to the king and Parliament of England tosuppress in Ireland 
every manufacture which would rival any in England, and to tol- 
erate in Ireland only such industries as would help the English 
market. In principle the Irish should be permitted to make 
only such articles as the English could not sell to them. Law 
after law was passed in England for the destruction of Irish 
manufactures; the finishing blow was given in the beginning of 
the eighteenth century by the prohibition of the last that remain- 
ed, the woollen trade. Irish ships, which had been met on every 
ocean highway, were excluded from the sea, and the country sank 
into abject poverty whose depths reached the famine-pits at fre- 
quent intervals. 

The vitality of the Irish must have astonished their foreign 
government. Commerce by water was practically abolished,.ex- 
cept with England; but the domestic trade revived slightly from 
time to time, and as a little capital came to the despondent manu- 
facturers they began to appeal to the Irish Parliament to help 
them by endeavoring to obtain a modification of the laws by 
which Irish industry had been destroyed. These manufacturers 
were chiefly Protestants, and they received countenance, in some 
degree at least, from the English land-owners in Ireland who had 
money to spare; while the Presbyterians, who were so busy in 
Ulster, were strengthened by accessions from Scotland, Irish land 
and water-power being so cheap that many availed themselves 
of the chance to better their condition by emigrating from the 
neighboring country, bringing at least some money into Ireland. 
It was the Protestant and Presbyterian manufacturers who first 
imbued the Irish Parliament with national sympathy and aspira- 
tion. 

It is proper to say Protestant and Presbyterian, because in 
those days Presbyterians were not Protestants ; that designation 
belonged exclusively to members of the church by law estab- 
lished. It is worthy of mention, for justice’ sake, that it was the 
Protestants and not the Presbyterians who founded Orangeism in 
Ireland. Neither Catholics nor Presbyterians were eligible for 
admission to the original Orange lodges. The object of Orange- 
ism was one toward which the Presbyterians had shown decided 
animosity—the perpetuation of English rule in Ireland; on the 
contrary, the Presbyterians were accused, and justly, of down- 
right democratic tendencies. 
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The temper of the Irish Parliament in the second half of the 
eighteenth century was one to give the English crown some soli- 
citude. Lords were sent over as viceroys, and they selected as 
their representatives in the two houses the ablest men who could 
be induced to accept official posts, with the understanding that 
their duty was to the King of England and not to the people of 
Ireland. Gradually an opposition had grown bold, energetic, 
and sagacious; while a literature outside Parliament, of which 
Swift and Molyneux were the parents, helped to organize public 
opinion, which reacted upon Parliament. When the American 
war broke out there was undisguised joy among the masses of 
the Irish people; the courage of the opposition in Parliament re- 
ceived substantial access of resolution, although the prevailing 
hypocrisy in public affairs required that formal sympathy should 
be expressed with the crown in its reverses; but the victories of 
the rebels were sincerely celebrated, with prudent decorum, by 
the patriots in and out of Parliament. 

The king’s necessities in America precipitated an altogether 
unprecedented state of affairs in Ireland. All the troops that 
could be sent to the colonies were urgently needed there; and 
the regulars in Ireland were demanded, although, with invasion 
threatened by France, their withdrawal was a confessed menace 
to the safety of the crown in Ireland. Nevertheless they were 
withdrawn, after a debate which no student of great oratory can 
have missed—that in which Flood appeared as the advocate of the 
crown and Grattan as the exponent of the sympathy of the Irish 
people with the American rebels. Flood had enjoyed the confi- 
dence of all classes of the people until he entered the Irish cabi- 
net; from that moment he was looked upon with suspicion, and 
when he described the troops to be sent out from Ireland to 
America as “armed negotiators” Grattan poured out upon him 
a withering invective from whose effects he never recovered, 
characterizing him as standing “ with a metaphor in his mouth 
and a bribe in his pocket, a champion against the rights of Ame- 
rica—the only hope of Ireland, the refuge of the liberties of man- 
kind.” The regulars having been sent, Ireland was actually 
without defence, and the formation of volunteers began with the 
consent of the government. “The cry to arms,” writes Lecky,* 
“passed through the land and was speedily responded to by all 
parties and all creeds. Beginning among the Protestants of the 
North, the movement soon spread, though in a less degree, to 


* Author of History of Rationalism in Europe, History of England in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, etc. 
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other parts of the island, and the war of religions and castes that 
had so long divided the people vanished as a dream.” 

The character of the Volunteers was unique. Furnished with 
arms by the government, they paid their own expenses, refused 
commissions from the crown, elected their own officers, and be- 
came speedily a threat, instead of a defence. Having no battles 
to fight with France, they devoted their moral force to fighting 
the government ; and with their formidable numbers, estimated to 
have been from sixty thousand to a hundred thousand, armed, 
equipped, and drilled, with not a battalion in either island to con- 
front them, they became the masters of Parliament and compelled 
it to assume a virtue which it had not: they compelled it to na- 
tionalize itself. Poynings’ law was still in force ; they demanded 
its repeal. All the prohibitory laws which had strangled indus- 
try and trade in Ireland were still in force; they demanded their 
repeal. The penal laws by which seven-tenths of their country- 
men were excluded from participation in the government of 
their country were still in force; they demanded their repeal. 

It has always been characteristic of English dealings with 
Ireland never to grant her any concession except under com- 
pulsion of force, and then to grant less than is demanded. It 
was only as a preventive of insurrection, the Duke of Wellington 
told the stubborn dullard who wore the crown in 1829, that Ca- 
tholic Emancipation was conceded; but coupled with it was a 
suffrage law which disfranchised many of those who had become 
voters while the Irish Parliament was independent, as we shall 
soon see it. The movement to effect repeal of the Act of Union 
would probably have succeeded had O’Connell not been too old 
and feeble to maintain the vigor of the people. The present first 
minister of Great Britain is authority for the confession, openly 
made, that the abolition of the Irish church establishment, the 
hoary relic of penal law, was made necessary by Fenianism, 
which set out on an entirely different errand, that it could not 
complete. When the secret records of these disturbed days shall 
be uncovered by another generation the world will read that the 
Land Act of 1881 was wrung from the crown by ministerial as- 
surance that if some relief were not allowed the Irish tenants in- 
surrection would inevitably ensue. To postpone relief Michael 
Davitt, the strong man of the Irish people, was thrust into prison, 
unaccused, untried. 

To resist the demands of the Volunteers in 1782 was impossi- 
ble; to grant them all the crown would not consent. But Poyn- 
ings’ law was repealed; the Irish Parliament was conceded the 
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exclusive right to legislate for Ireland; the trade restrictions 
were all removed. But the third demand—political equality for 
all classes of the people—was withheld ; and before the Volunteers 
could coerce it the government disbanded them. 

We have reached the Irish Parliament as Cornwallis found it. 
It had enjoyed independence for sixteen years. His mission 
was to abolish it, because its independence had unfettered the 
manufacturers of Ireland, to the anger and injury of the English 
manufacturers ; because there was every reason to believe that, as 
it had allowed the Catholics the right to vote for members, it 
would soon allow them the right to be members and to enter the 
race of life on the same terms as those possessed by the non-Ca- 
tholic minority ; and because there was danger that, when all the 
people united in the government of their country in a native con- 
gress, they would dispense with the services of a foreign crown. 
It was necessary, therefore, to abolish the independent Irish 
Parliament in order to consolidate the British Empire. 

All representative bodies fluctuate in the relative merit of 
their personnel. No country has always been able to command 
at all times the services of its ablest and most virtuous sons. 
When the Irish Parliament, with eighty thousand Volunteers at 
its back, in 1782 declared itself independent, removed the restric- 
tions which a foreign Parliament had placed upon its manufac- 
tures and commerce, and wisely fostered every form of industry, 
it contained a very large proportion of able and determined men, 
although the vast majority of the people had no voice in its halls. 
In 1798, when Cornwallis proceeded on his mission to abolish it, 
many of the ablest members of the former period were absent from 
it. Neither Grattan nor Curran was there—the one the most ef- 
fective wit, the other the most eminent patriot and most power- 
ful orator, of the time. In 1782 the government councillors were 
weak and commonplace men, while the patriots had the genius, 
the eloquence, the courage of the country on their side. In 1798 
the government had Castlereagh for chief secretary, and a host 
of mercenary men whose faculties had been sharpened by neces- 
sity and who were as keen as they were unscrupulous. In 1782 
the Parliament was literally on fire with patriotic ardor, and men 
were ready and anxious to make sacrifices, if necessary, of per- 
sonal interests for the general good of the whole people. In 
1798 a spasm of selfish office-seeking was in progress, and place 
and promotion were the chief objects of a large number in Parlia- 
ment and of their friends, who hoped to obtain one or the other 
through their influence. 
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Let it not be forgotten that the Parliament in 1798 contained 
no representatives of the majority of the Irish people, and that 
the minority represented was composed in considerable part of 
manor proprietors and their placemen, of Englishmen, Scotch- 
men, and other aliens who had no permanent interest in Ireland. 
It ought also to be recalled that the upper house in Ireland never 
contained a dozen men of mark. The Protestant lords saw in 
the Protestant crown exclusive privileges for themselves which 
they could not hope for after the Catholics of Ireland obtained 
their political rights; the few Catholic peers were vacillating 
and nerveless, incapable of serving their country and willing to 
sell out her independence for their own profit. 

The task of Cornwallis was not so difficult, therefore, as it 
would have been a few years earlier. The English agents, who 
had been acquainted with the designs of the crown, had ample 
time to pack the lower house’ as fully as possible with persons 
expressly selected for the object in view. The borough system 
quite as truly as gold corrupted and extinguished the Irish par- 
liament. It was declared on the floor of the lower house that 
less than ninety individuals returned a majority of that body. 
Yet so tenacious was the little flicker of national spirit which 
still burned there that as soon as the intentions of the lord-lieu- 
tenant became publicly known the people arose and by their de- 
termined resistance kept the imperial corruptionists at bay for 
more than a year. 

Cornwallis’ description of the men who were at that time 
foremost under English protection in ruining Ireland is the best 
possible explanation of his final victory in buying them up and 
destroying the legislative body which was cursed by their pre- 
sence. On July 8, 1798, he writes to the Duke of Portland as fol- 
lows, the letter being marked “private and confidential” ; his 
allusion to the rebels needs no comment : 


“The principal persons in this country and the members of both houses 
of Parliament are in general averse to all acts of clemency, and, although 
they do not express, and are perhaps too much heated to see, the ultimate 
effect which their violence must produce, would pursue measures that 
could only terminate in the extirpation of the greater number of the in- 
habitants and in the utter destruction of the country. The words papists 
and priests are for ever in their mouths, and by their unaccountable policy 
they would drive four-fifths of the community into irreconcilable rebellion. 
. . « | should be very ungrateful if I did not acknowledge the obligations I 
owe to Lord Castlereagh, whose abilities, temper, and judgment have been 
of the greatest use to me, and who has on every occasion shown his sincere 
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and unprejudiced attachment to the general interests of the British Em- 
pire.” 


At other times the noble lord wrote of Castlereagh, “He is so 
cold that nothing can warm him”; but when he wished to give 
him a persuasive recommendation to the favor of the imperial 
government he pleaded that he knew no favors were for the 
Irish, but that an exception should be made in the case of Castle- 
reagh—“ he is so very unlike an Irishman.” When the news of 
the arch-traitor’s suicide was spread it was another English lord 
—Byron—who wrote: 


“So he has cut his throat at last! He—who? 
The man who cut his country’s long ago.” , 


In a letter to Pitt, dated July 20, Cornwallis makes the first 
avowal of his chief business in Ireland. He informs the minister 
that he does not see at that moment the most distant encourage- 
ment for the project. A few days later he tells Ross that there 
is no law in the country except martial law, and that number- 
less murders are committed by his people without any process 
or examination. His yeomanry, he adds, “are in the style of the 
Loyalists of America, only more numerous and powerful, and a 
thousand times more ferocious.” Many letters are full of the 
loathsome details of betrayals of the rebels, of the sums paid in- 
formers, the artifices resorted to to obtain the secrets of suspects, 
and the rewards held out to the base and the infamous. In Au- 
gust Cornwallis issued general orders appealing to the regimen- 
tal officers to assist in putting a stop to the licentious conduct of 
the troops. In September his thoughts revert to the Parliament. 
The Catholics who have kept out of it by the determination of 
his majesty must be conciliated. Some advantages must be held 
out to them in the proposed union of the two countries—“ the 
union of the shark with its prey,” as Lord Byron termed it. The 
lord-lieutenant has been talking with some of his official friends, 
and is beginning to think that they would not be averse to the 
union, provided it were a Protestant union; but they would not 
hear of the Catholics sitting in the imperial Parliament. This 
bigotry does not please him, nor does he see in it the promise of 
success. He writes Ross that he is convinced that until the Ca- 
tholics are admitted into a general participation of rights there 
will be no peace or safety in Ireland. A private and somewhat 
alarming letter is despatched to the Duke of Portland by hand. 
The progress of rebellion, the disaffection of the Catholics, and 
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the apparent resolution of the discontented to effect a general 
insurrection convince Cornwallis that if the union be not speedily 
accomplished it will soon be too late to attempt it. In October 
Cornwallis writes Pitt: 


“It has always appeared to me a desperate measure for the British gov- 
ernment to make an irrevocable alliance with a small party in Ireland 
(which party has derived all its consequence from, and is in fact entirely 
dependent upon, the British government) to wage eternal war against the 
Papists and Presbyterians of this kingdom, which two sects, from the fair- 
est calculations, compose about nine-tenths ‘of the community.” 


In the same letter he prophesies that if Catholic emancipation 
is not granted then it will be extorted at a later time—a pro- 
phecy literally fulfilled and acknowledged by the Duke of Wel- 
lington thirty years afterwards. 

All the transactions in progress at this time are either un- 
known to Cornwallis, or he leaves the mention of some of them 
to others, or his editor, careful of his reputation, omits them. 
In November the lord-lieutenant writes to Ross: “ Things have 
gone too far to admit of a change, and the principal persons in 
this country have received assurances from the English ministers 
which cannot be retracted.” No information of the nature of 
these assurances appears previously in the correspondence; but 
the evidence is accessible elsewhere. Pitt writes from Downing 
Street to Cornwallis that the Speaker of the Irish House of Com- 
mons (John Foster) had been in London, and had conversed with 
him on the proposed union. Pitt believed he would not obstruct 
the measure, and if it could be made personally palatable to him 
he might give it fair support. The premier suggests that the 
prospect of an English peerage be held out to him, with some 
ostensible situation. Time proved the minister did the Speaker 
gross injustice; Foster had been cautious in talking with the min- 
ister, and the latter was so accustomed to thinking that every 
man had his price he misconstrued Foster’s wariness into the 
solicitation of a bribe. A week or two later Cornwallis, in a let- 
ter to Ross, expresses his frank opinion of the men in Ireland 
who were acting for the English government in carrying on the 
project of the union. “ They are detested by everybody but their 
immediate followers, and have no influence but what is founded 
on the grossest corruption.” 

Yet the enterprise moved slowly and painfully. Castlereagh 
admits to a friend that “ there is no predisposition in its favor,” 
but, while the bar is almost a unit against it, the Orangemen are 
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for it, believing that the Catholics will oppose it ; he hopes that the 
arrangement proposed for the Catholic clergy will secure their 
support. No arrangement, in fact, was ever made for them; but 
some individuals for whom “arrangement” was made were in 
favor of the measure. Among these was Dr. Troy, Catholic 
Archbishop of Dublin. Castlereagh closes this letter with an 
important statement: “The principal provincial newspapers 
have been secured, and every attention will be paid to the 
press generally.” November 27 Cornwallis writes a secret let- 
ter to the Duke of Portland, describing minutely the steps he 
had felt it his “duty to make in consequence of your grace’s 
despatch enclosing heads of a union between the two kingdoms”; 
and the steps must have been humiliating enough to a man of 
Cornwallis’ professed disgust for such atrocious business. He 
summarizes the results of his approaching “the most leading 
characters” on the subject. Lord Shannon is favorable, but 
will not declare himself openly until he sees that his doing so 
“can answer some purpose.” “Lord Ely (relying on the crown 
in a matter personal to himself) is prepared to give it his utmost 
support.” Lord Yelverton had no hesitation about it ;-he was 
made Viscount Avonmore. Lord Pery would not pledge him. 
self against it; he had a government pension of three thousand 
pounds a year. 

In December Cornwallis writes to the Duke of Portland that 
Speaker Foster and Sir John Parnell, Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, are still in London, and that he hopes they will not have left 
it before Castlereagh shall arrive there. “Some of the king’s 
Irish servants appear to be the most impracticable in their opin- 
ions, and I feel confident that your grace will leave no means 
untried to impress these gentlemen more favorably before their 
return to this kingdom.” The plain hint was not lost ; with what 
result the final record will show. Lord Castlereagh bore a letter 
to Pitt, in which Cornwallis declared: “That every man in this 
most corrupt country should consider the important question be- 
fore us in no other point of view than as it may be likely to pro- 
mote his private objects of ambition or avarice will not surprise 
you”—an allegation true as to Pitt, who proceeded solely on that 
assumption ; for he was not silly enough to believe that any man 
of sound sense in Ireland would be moved by other motives than 
avarice or ambition in betraying the right of his country to make 
her own laws under a British constitution guaranteeing her that 
right. But it was a careless exaggeration on the part of Corn- 
wallis: he approached men whom he could not corrupt. A 
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great meeting of the bar held that month revealed the fact that 
only thirty-two were in favor of the measure, while five times 
as many opposed it; and of those thirty-two five only were left 
without government appointment. It is not unlikely that the 
five had been won by what Barrington calls “simple metallic 
corruption.”” Intimidation was tried with more or less success 
on those who were exceptionally dangerous; in the beginning of 
the year 1799 it was even proposed to disgown Saurin, one of 
the ablest Protestant lawyers. The threat was not carried out; 
and after the union had been consummated he accepted the office 
of attorney-general for Ireland, and prosecuted Sheil energetical- 
ly for speeches not half so “treasonable” in behalf of Catholic 
Emancipation as his own had been against the union. Plunkett, 
another of the patriots of the bar of 1799, accepted the office of 
solicitor-general soon after the passage of the act; it was he who 
prosecuted poor Robert Emmet. 

That “ simple metallic corruption ” was being carried boldly on 
there was no attempt to conceal in government circles. January 
10 Castlereagh acknowledges the receipt of five thousand pounds 
from the English secret-service fund, and adds: “ Arrangements 
with a view to further communications of the same nature will be 
highly advantageous, and the Duke of Portland may depend on 
their being carefully applied.” Cornwallis was busy trying to 
make converts among those then holding positions under the gov- 
ernment. He writes to the Duke of Portland that, finding Sir 
John Parnell determined not to support the union, “ I have noti- 
fied to him his dismission from the office of Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and I shall pursue the same line of conduct without 
favor or partiality whenever I may think it will tend to promote 
the success of the measure.” Cornwallis may have had occasion 
to regret deeply his failure to corrupt Parnell; for after the first 
test vote in the Commons, which was a great surprise to the gov- 
ernment, the lord-lieutenant writes to the Duke of Portland: 


“IT have now only to express my sincere regret to your grace that the 
prejudices prevailing amongst the members of the Commons, countenanced 
and encouraged as they have been by the Speaker and Sir John Parnell, are 
infinitely too strong to afford me any prospect of bringing this measure, 
with any chance of success, into discussion in the course of the present 
session.” 


The test vote should not have so deeply discouraged Corn- 
wallis. It is thus analyzed by Barrington: The house was com- 
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posed of three hundred, of whom eighty-four were absent. Of 
the two hundred and sixteen who voted one hundred and eleven 
were against the government, and of the one hundred and five 
who voted with it sixty-nine were holding government offices, 
nineteen were rewarded with office, one was openly bought dur- 
ing debate, and thirteen were created peers or their wives were 
made peeresses for their votes. Three were supposed to be unin. 
fluenced. The absentees were presumably against the union; 
were they for it the government could have required their at- 
tendance. Castlereagh addressed himself assiduously to corrupt- 
ing them during the recess, and when the question came up 
again in the following year forty-three of the eighty-four voted 
for the union. 

It is difficult to determine who were the more astonished at 
the result of the test vote, the government or the people; but 
the joy of the latter exceeded the dismay of the former. The 
weak personnel of the Parliament ; the unblushing effrontery with 
which bribery had been carried on in and out of its walls; the 
pertinacity with which Castlereagh was known to continue his 
efforts in any given direction; and the vast power of the British 
Empire, which was understood to be at the service of the corrup- 
ters, had naturally driven the masses of the people into the con- 
viction that the scheme must succeed. Its failure inspired the 
drooping country with wild enthusiasm, which vented itself in all 
forms of popular demonstration. Grattan was unquestionably 
accurate when he said “that the whole unbribed intellect of Ire- 
land” was opposed to the union. But the government agents 
returned to their work, resolved to accomplish after the recess 
what they had not won before it. They first secured the absen- 
tees. They then elaborated a gigantic fraud on the Catholics by 
circulating the information that although, for obviously politic 
reasons, no pledge would be publicly made to the clergy, the 
imperial government, after the passage of the act, would provide 
for the payment of the Catholic priesthood on the same terms as 
those enjoyed by the clergy of the Established Church ; and a like 
lure was cast about the dissenters. There is not the least doubt 
that Cornwallis honestly desired that this assurance should be in 
good faith, and there is ample testimony that he was authorized 
to make it by Pitt and his associates. But after the union was an 
accomplished fact the pledge was broken; the king positively 
affirmed that he never had been spoken to on the subject, and 
would never have consented to it had he been; and in conse- 
quence of what Pitt affected to consider for a moment dishonor 
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at the king’s hands, he resigned, only to accept office again 
soon afterwards. 

It is certain that Cornwallis was adroit enough to secure 
the support of a very large number of Catholics, and the silence 
of the rest, and that the enterprise was thus substantially for- 
warded. But he did not rely on promises from those who had 
no votes: he continued to buy those who had. A bill was 
audaciously introduced by Castlereagh, providing what h- 
euphemistically termed “ compensation” for those who woud 
lose their seats by the Act of Union. His terms were genervus 
enough. Every aristocrat who returned members was to reccive 
in cash fifteen thousand pounds for each member ; every mem- 
ber who had purchased a seat should have his money refunded 
from the Irish treasury; and every member who was in any 
manner a loser by the union should be amply repaid. The 
amount drawn from the people of Ireland in taxes for this shame- 
less proceeding was fixed by the secretary at seven million five 
hundred thousand dollars. Thus did the English agent actually 
make the [rish people pay out of their own pockets the bribes by 
which their servants were induced to betray them to their ene- 
mies! A parallel for this deed will be sought in vain in ancient 
or modern history. The passage of the bill showed that the gov- 
ernment had actually secured a majority, although a small one; 
and the patriots became disheartened. In their distress they ap- 
pealed to the absent Grattan to return to the house and once 
again lift up the mighty voice which eighteen years before had 
won the independence of the now degenerate body. The reap- 
pearance of the venerable statesman on the floor of the house at 
the most critical juncture which had occurred since his with- 
drawal from politics furnishes an illustration of the manner in 
which “history ” is made. 

First we have the intimation from Cornwallis; the date is 
January 15, 1800: “Grattan, I hear, is to be introduced after 
twelve to-night, until which period the debate is to be prolonged. 
I pity from my soul Lord Castlereagh, but he shall have some- 
thing more than helpless pity from me... Grattan has, you 
know, the confidence of forty thousand pikemen.” The next day 
Cornwallis wrote to Portland that Grattan took his seat at seven 
in the morning, having been elected for Wicklow at midnight. 
“He appeared weak in health, but had sufficient strength to de- 
liver a very inflammatory speech of an hour and a half sitting.” 
The biographer of the lord-lieutenant thus describes the scene: 
“The election had been timed by Mr. Grattan’s friends so as to 
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prevent his taking his seat until the unusual hour mentioned 
above, when he was supported into the house apparently in a 
fainting state. . . . The scene was well gotten up, but the trick 
was too palpable and produced little effect.” The truth was that 
‘Cornwallis and Castlereagh, profoundly dreading the influence 
of Grattan, had resorted to all possible devices to prevent his 
election, and the writ was withheld until the last moment the law 
wllowed; it was only by waking up the proper officer after mid- 
night that the return was gotten to parliament at seven in the 
morning. The allegation that Grattan’s entrance at that time was 
a bit of theatricalism invented by him or his friends is therefore 
a mere falsehood. Instead of appearing a “ palpable trick” his 
arrival is pronounced by Barrington, who was present, “ electric.” 
Graitan, he says, was reduced almost to the appearance of a 
spectre. “As he feebly tottered into the house to his seat every 
member simultaneously rose from his seat.” Would they, cor- 
rupt and incorrupt, have so risen in homage to “a palpable 
trick”? “He moved slowly tothe table; his languid countenance 
seemed to revive as he took those oaths that restored him to his 
pre-eminent station; the smile of inward satisfaction obviously il- 
luminated his features, and reanimation and energy seemed to 
kindle by the labor of his mind.” Almost breathless, amid the 
deep silence, Grattan attempted to rise, but could not keep his 
feet. He was given permission to remain in his chair. 


“Then,” says Lecky, “ was witnessed that spectacle, among the grand- 
est in the whole range of mental phenomena, of mind asserting its supre- 
macy over matter. . .. As the fire of oratory kindled, as the angel of en- 
thusiasm touched those pallid lips with the living coal, as the old scenes 
crowded on the speaker’s mind and the old plaudits broke upon his ear, it 
seemed as though the force of disease was neutralized and the buoyancy of 
youth restored. His voice gained a deeper power, his action a more com- 
manding energy, his eloquence an ever-increasing brilliancy. For more 
than two hours he poured forth a stream of epigram, of argument, of ap- 
peal. He traversed almost the whole of that complex question; he grap- 
pled with the various arguments of expediency the ministers had urged; 
but he placed the issue on the highest grounds: ‘The thing he proposes 
to buy is what cannot be sold—liberty.’” 


“Never,” adds Barrington, “ did a speech make a more affecting 
impression ; but it came too late.” 

It was too late. Bribery had accomplished its undertaking ; 
and, lest the people should rise up on the purchased traitors and 
rend them, Cornwallis had prudently increased the military in 
the country to one hundred and twenty thousand men. So con- 
-vinced was he that the people might attempt to save by force 
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what they had lost by fraud that in extremity he resolved to ac- 
cept even Russian and Dutch soldiers, if no others could be had. 
On the test vote, February 6, 1800, the government had a ma- 
jority of forty-three; and thus the Parliament of Ireland was 
doomed, while the tramp of cavalry resounded through the 
streets of Dublin to warn the indignant that their cause was lost 
and to admonish the reckless that their courage would not avail. 
It was thus that Cornwallis consolidated the British Empire. 


“In the case of Ireland,” writes the historian of rationalism, “as truly 
as in the case of Poland, a national constitution was destroyed by a foreign 
power, contrary to the wishes of the people. In the one case the deed was 
a crime of violence; in the other it was a crime of treachery and corrup- 
tion. In both cases a legacy of enduring bitterness was the result.” 


The remaining letters of Cornwallis touching on Irish affairs 
are appeals to the British ministers to fulfil his promises made to 
the traitors; to pay the price for which they had sold the consti- 
tutional liberty of their country ; and scattered at intervals be- 
tween his dignified and often piteous entreaties are coarse de- 
mands from his subalterns for money to reimburse themselves or 
to deliver to the commoner creatures who preferred cash. Re- 
viewing the obstinate refusal of the king to consent to religious 
equality in Ireland, which he had promised, and the unfaithfulness 
of the ministers in dishonoring his pledges, he writes: “ Ireland is 
again to become a millstone about the neck of Britain, and to be 
plunged into all its former horrors and miseries.” The union, 
he had felt convinced, would consolidate the empire. Through 
after-years of chagrin and mortification his error haunted him. 
He was in heart a better man than those who were his masters ; 
his private standard of morality was superior to that of the time ; 
he gloried, as he had a right to glory, in the grandeur of the 
great empire he had served, in camp, on field, in council, and he 
served her king and his advisers as he conceived it to be his duty 
to do, even in the vile and infamous methods which they pre- 
scribed. It is sad to have to remark that he was less revolted by 
the methods than piqued and humiliated by their practical fail- 
ure. A man who would have scorned a bribe did not hesitate to 
bribe others. A man who would have perished rather than take 
a penny that did not belong to him was unmoved in conscience 
while causing an entire people to be robbed of their constitu- 
tional rights and compelling them to present the thieves with 
millions of a cash bonus. The morality of politics cannot be said 
to have been lowered since the beginning of the century. 
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THE STORY OF A PORTIONLESS GIRL. 


From the German of the Countess Hahn-Hahn, by Mary H. A. Allies, 
PART I—EARLY YOUTH. 


CHAPTER IX. 


A CONSIDERATE FATHER, 


AUREL had remarked with a certain anxiety that ever since his 
return from England his father seemed to watch him. Did he, 
by chance, suspect his secret? If he did Aurel hardly knew 
whether to be glad or sorry. Sooner or later it would have to 
come to light, but in the meantime anxiety of mind more than 
balanced his hopefulness. Sometimes he wondered about his 
Dublin letter, which Sylvia had never mentioned. But as it had 
been an outpouring of love from beginning to end, she might not 
have seen the necessity of an answer. 

Part of the winter had gone by quietly enough when one 
morning Herr Prost summoned Aurel to his private study, and, 
seating himself upon the sofa, began, in a solemn tone of parental 
authority : “Sit down, Aurel; I want to speak a word with you 
about something very particular.” 

Aurel did as he was bid in fear and trembling, for he felt that 
the critical hour had struck which was to decide his own and 
Sylvia’s future. 

“That time you spent in England, Aurel,” said Herr Prost 
paternally, “and your way of doing business there for our firm, 
make me feel that I can give you my fullest confidence. As long 
as you worked under my eye you always showed yourself an 
active, toiling man of business. But mere laboriousness is not by 
itself sufficient for our extensive connection. It requires shrewd- 
ness, forethought, judgment to use and profit by circumstances. 
You developed these qualities in England ; hence I conclude that 
an independent position is what you want, and, as you will soon 
be four-and-twenty, I look upon it as my duty to give it to you. 
I am going to let you represent our firm in Paris.” 

“QO father! how can I thank you?” exclaimed Aurel in joy- 
ful sutprise. 

“ Don’t be in too great a hurry to thank me before I have had 
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my say,” continued Herr Prost, laughing. “Of course, my boy, 
I have remarked your fondness for Sylvia, and a certain letter you 
wrote to her to Griinerode fell by chance into my hands and con- 
firmed my observation.” 

“Yes, indeed, father, I love Sylvia, and she loves me,” ex- 
claimed Aurel, thrown off his guard by his father’s apparent 
sympathy. 

“T am sorry for it, my boy,” he said very gently. Aurel’s 
face sank. “Have you ever promised Sylvia that you would 
marry her?” asked his father. 

“Never!” exclaimed Aurel. “No such promise was needed.” 

“ Come, that is good, for Sylvia can never become your wife. 
I will never be induced to give my consent to your both running 
into an unhappy marriage.” 

“ But, father, it is no misfortune to bea little less well off, if 
that is what you mean,” said Aurel beseechingly. 

“ Perhaps not a /it¢/e less well off. But Sylvia is penniless; 
she has hardly enough to buy her trousseau pocket-handker- 
chiefs. But this is not the principal difficulty.” 

“ What is it, then?” asked Aurel breathlessly. 

“Sylvia is your cousin, as your mothers were sisters, and 
marriages between relatives so nearly connected are most ob- 
jectionable. They are contrary to nature, and this is proved— 
not always, I admit, but oftener than not—in the children of such 
marriages, who are sure to be weak in mind or sickly, or both— 
epileptic, in short.” 

“For pity’s sake, father, say no more,” stammered Aurel, 
turning pale. 

“It is a fact, my boy. You may well shudder at the thought 
of rearing such children ; so when your father, the church, and 
nature’s laws are of one mind you should take their counsel. 
You may be certain that I am right.” 

“No, you’re wrong—or, at least, you’re by no means infallibly 
right,” exclaimed poor Aurel, hardly knowing what he said. “It 
is possible to have a sickly, unhealthy child without marrying 
one’s cousin.” 

“ You are as well instructed in the laws of the church as I, so 
you will know that the church discourages such marriages as 
much as possible on account of their results. I wouldn’t say that 
they inevitably turn out badly, for nature is capricious; but a 
judicious father doesn’t trust his children’s happiness to such a 
feeble chance. Put Sylvia out of your head. I am giving you 
a chance by settling you in Paris, and things are so arranged that 
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you must start to-morrow evening. This will shorten the pangs 
of parting.” 

“QO father! you can’t mean to put an end so lightly toa 
matter which involves all mine and Sylvia’s happiness?” ex- 
claimed Aurel with desperation. 

“ Come, Aurel, it’s no use making a scene,” said Herr Prost 
coldly. “ You know me well enough to be sure that I do not act 
without due consideration, but when once a thing is settled in 
my mind nothing can deter me from carrying it out. Now, I 
have shaped your course for you, and in a year or two you will 
thank me for it.” 

“Never! I can’t and won't give Sylviaup. Let us wait. I 
will work—” 

“ Will that prevent Sylvia from being your cousin?” said Herr 
Prost sternly. ‘“ Does every boyish fancy imply marriage? | 
should think not, indeed. Commonsense must be consulted ; and 
who expects lovers to have common sense? Every one knows 
that people in a sound state of mind don’t fall in love, and that, 
putting aside all question of relationship, love-marriages are apt 
to be very wretched—-two excellent reasons against you, you see. 
In the face of such possibilities prudent fathers are indeed very 
necessary to their children to prevent them from making them- 
selves wretched for life and from bringing idiots into the world.” 

“ Don’t anticipate such dreadful things, father,” exclaimed 
Aurel, burying his face in his hands. 

“T am sorry for you, you poor fool,” replied Herr Prost; 
“ but, as. I can’t alter the laws of nature, it must be as I have set- 
tled. See about anything you have to do, and get ready to start 
to-morrow evening.” 

Herr Prost got up and went back to the room where his 
large writing-desk stood, which was his way of signifying that, 
having settled family matters, he intended business to come to 
the fore. Aurel took the hint. He well knew his father’s mode 
of acting and that stern determination of purpose which left him 
no way out of his troubles. It seemed to him that he was in the 
position of a man who has only a narrow footpath between two 
mountain passes. Perhaps a man of more energetic character 
would have rebelled, or taken the matter into his own hands, or 
pursued, nothing daunted, his ideal of happiness; but Aurel had 
not the necessary courage or independence. His father had 
struck his hopes a withering blow, and had laid before him a 
fearful reality in place of his sweet dreams of happiness and 
Sylvia. 
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Apprised by her husband of how matters stood, Frau Prost 
had received strict orders to prevent Aurel from seeing Sylvia 
alone before his departure. Accordingly at nine o’clock in the 
morning of the day before that event she sent for Sylvia and 
said: “ 1 am going to take possession of you for the present, my 
love ; sO you must put aside your languages and your music till 
we have finished doing something which interests me immense- 
ly. You see this pretty green leather book? I mean you to 
copy off into it all the items of Valentine’s trousseau in your clear, 
nice hand. It is convenient to have it all together, and it may be 
useful to me on some other occasion. I will help you to do it in 
alphabetical order, and we will begin at once. But first write a 
note in French to the Belgian ambassadress, and send her—most 
persevering beggar that she is—the twenty-franc piece which is 
on the malachite tray on my writing-desk. A year ago when I 
bought those pretty monkeys I had to promise her twenty francs 
for her Visitation nuns! Our climate killed the poor monkeys, 
but not sothe nuns. They are here, and they rob me of my sub- 
stance. So, love, sit down and write a pretty note. And before 
I forget it, my love, write and tell Mrs. Johnston not to expect 
me to-morrow, and that I will go on Saturday to take her to the 
flower-show. You can write in English, and this will give you a 
double exercise in foreign languages. I will make all the haste I 
can to-day with the four pillars of my house, so that we may get 
all the sooner to our green book.” 

Sylvia was used to her aunt’s diffusiveness, and, as she always 
acted as secretary, she accepted these suggestions as part of her 
work; but she was quite astonished not to see Aurel at luncheon 
and to hear Herr Prost say: “ Aurel is very busy, as he is going 
to Paris to-morrow.” 

“Is he? Well, I’m very glad to hear it for his sake,” said 
Frau Prost, true to her part. 

Sylvia could not make it out, for Aurel had already spent two 
years in Paris. What was he to do there? 

“Yes, children, am going to let Aurel live in Paris on his 
own hook,” said Herr Prost. “ Listen, all of you. See what it is 
to have a good father who is at so much pains about his chil- 
dren's future. There is your brother, at his age already his own 
master, to do or not to do what he likes in all things reasonable. 
See if you can’t follow in his footsteps and do honor to ‘your 
father’s care.” 

Sylvia listened in a fever of anxiety, for Aurel’s independence 
might mean something very good. A thousand hopes. passed 
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through her mind and a thousand misbodings filled her heart. 
She was divided between hope and fear, and could hardly con. 
trol her feelings so as to appear outwardly calm. Isidora, and 
Isidora alone, observed it. 

“You must take your singing-lesson alone to-day, Sylvia, and 
lay more stress upon the solos. For the present we shall have to 
give up the duets.” 

“Yes, dear uncle,” said Sylvia just audibly. 

“You’ve got a headache, love, I’m sure, and won't say any- 
thing about it, which is very wrong of you,” said Frau Prost. 
“The porter shall send the master away. In any case we have 
got other fish to fry.” 

Sylvia had indeed other things to occupy her mind, but she 
let circumstances take their course and answered mechanically : 
“Very well, Aunt Teresa.” 

The painful meal came to an end at last, and Sylvia was 
going up to her room. There, at least, she would be alone and 
free to give vent to her feelings as best she might in tears or 
prayers, though she herself hardly knew what to do or to think. 

“ Where are you going to, love?” exclaimed her aunt. ‘“ Make 
haste and get on your things, and you too, Isidora. We will 
drive to Mme. Zephirin, who has just sent to tell me she has 
some delightful things from Paris. We must be quick. I am 
sure Princess Ygrek is already there.” 

“ And Countess Xaveria and the Russian ambassadress for 
certain,” added Isidora. 

“ The carriage is at the door,” announced the servant. 

Hour after hour went by in looking at the pretty things 
which Mme. Zephirin, the first modiste in the place, brought out 
and enlarged upon with irresistible loquacity, whilst a dozen 
ladies, the cream of the upper ten thousand, admired, fingered, 
considered—or did not consider—and purchased. 

“What business has that uppish Frau Prost to be here with 
us?” whispered Countess Xaveria to Princess Ygrek. “She is so 
pushing !” 

“At Mme. Zephirin’s it is of no consequence if she is,” con- 
jectured the princess. 

“Why is Mme. Zephirin so very anxious to let the woman 
know of her new importations?” said Countess Xaveria. “That's 
what vexes me.” 

Princess Ygrek was delighted to seize an opportunity of giv- 
ing her greatest friend, the reigning beauty of the place, a gentle 
home-thrust, and she said, laughing: “It’s very easy to under- 
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stand why, darling. This Frau Prost is a very good customer. 
She pays down.” 

It was said that Countess Xaveria’s husband by no means 
always relished paying her ruinous dress-bills. But the princess’ 
hint did not in the least disturb her. She threw her pretty head 
back with a pert little movement which was most becoming, and 
said: “ That’s what it is. These people—money people I call 
them—spoil everything for us. Thanks to their horrid tin, they 
get into our society and ape our ways.” 

The princess laughed and said: “ All the same she gives capi- 
tal balls, which are worth the trouble of my speaking to her.” 

“ J sha’n’t,” said Countess Xaveria, moving towards the Rus- 
sian ambassadress, who pretended to be intent on Mme. Zephirin’s 
costly finery as Princess Ygrek spoke to Frau Prost and inquir- 
ed with interest whether she was going to give any more balls. 

The whole talk and vanity of the thing were lost upon Sylvia. 
She could think of nothing but Aurel and his new position in 
Paris, which she knew not how to interpret. She hoped in spite 
of herself, because she was in love; but the way and manner in 
which Aurel’s father and mother set about his move to Paris 
were not calculated to strengthen her hopes. 

Along drive followed upon the visit to Mme. Zephirin’s shop. 
After that cards had to be left at various places, and Frau Prost 
came back only just in time to dress for dinner with all the haste 
she could muster. When she appeared in the drawing-room 
with Isidora and Sylvia the gentlemen invited to dinner were 
already there, and they all went at once to the dining-room. 
Sylvia gave one look at Aurel, and that told her quite enough: 
Paris was to be an exile. His journey was discussed at dinner. 
Some congratulated him, and he was obliged to answer and to 
act as if he liked it very much. After dinner they went to the 
theatre. An interminable opera, lengthened by an endless ballet, 
made the evening one of the most painful in all Sylvia’s experi- 
ence. What had happened? Why was Aurel sent away so very 
suddenly? What a delight it would have been to have five 
minutes’ conversation with him! He was at the back of the box, 
but it was impossible to get at him, for she was next to her uncle 
and behind her aunt. It was eleven o’clock when they got 
home. 

“You needn’t come to tea, my love,” said Frau Prost kindly. 
“You look tired.out. Go to bed and sleep off your headache.” 

All danger of an understanding between Sylvia and Aurel 
was at an end for that day, and consequently Sylvia was allowed 
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to go to her room to seek, not comfort indeed, but physical relief 
from tears. The following day passed in the same way, except 
that Aurel sought out his mother whilst she was engaged in dic- 
tating her interesting accounts to Sylvia. 

“Just go to the piano in the drawing-room for a minute, my 
love. I have some commissions for Aurel,” she said as he came 
in. Sylvia left her aunt’s room and sat down at the piano which 
had given her so many happy hours, and whose harmonious 
notes had so often served to interpret what was passing in their 
hearts. She struck a few sorrowful chords, and began to play 
“T send thee to Alexis,” the ballad she had first sung with Aurel; 
but singing then was out of the question. Tears would have 
choked her voice. 

In the meantime Aurel was trying vainly to gain his mother 
over to his side. Though kinder, her tone was much the same 
as his father’s, and she ended with the comforting assurance that 
there were nicer girls than Sylvia in the world. 

“Perhaps there are,” he said sadly, “but there is only one 
Sylvia.” Then he begged his mother to let him speak to Sylvia. 

“ Certainly,” she replied, “ but it must be in my presence. 
“ Most likely if you saw her alone you would bind yourself to 
her by a formal engagement; and this is not to be thought of 
fora moment. As there can be no question of marriage, there 
must be perfect liberty on both sides.” Aurel did not care for 
an interview in his mother’s presence. The day wore on; the 
evening came, and with it the parting hour. Aurel wished them 
all good-by. He was too much overcome to trust himself to 
speak. Silently he put out his hand to Sylvia, and silently she 
took it as her sorrowful eyes alone spoke the love which was in 
her heart. Then, making an effort, she said calmly: “ When shall 
we meet again?” 

“That is hidden in the counsel of the gods, you inquisitive 
little charmer,” exclaimed Herr Prost, laughing noisily ; and Au- 
rel whispered, “ When it shall please God.” 

Thus they parted. ; 

“Let us have some music, little fairy,’ 


said Herr Prost to 


Sylvia, who got up and walked mechanically to the piano. “In 
this lower world of ours there is nothing more wearisome than 
saying good-by. People ought to say au revoir when they go 
away, and don jour when they come back—quite enough. In 
these railway days there is no sense in a sentimental farewell. 
Thanks to the steam-engine, we can get anywhere in no time. 
What are you doing, Sylvia?” he said, interrupting himself im- 
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patiently. “I want something to cheer me up, and you're play- 
ing something which sounds like muffled drums.” 

“ It is the ‘ Dead March in Saul,’” she answered faintly. 

“ Now, just fancy what a good ear I have!” said Herr Prost in 
a tone of satisfaction; “it immediately discovered the muffled 
drums. But now, child, let us havea polka, or a capriccio, or 
something lively.” 

Instead of obeying Sylvia covered her face with her handker- 
chief and ran out of the room. 

“ Her nose is bleeding,” remarked Frau Prost carelessly. 

“No, mamma, she is crying because Aurel has gone. Can't 
you see that ?” exclaimed Isidora. 

“ What a senseless question!”’ burst out Herr Prost. “Of 
course we Can see it, and, as you are so very sharp, I’m surprised 
you have not also remarked that we did not want to see it. The 
best treatment for certain circumstances is to ignore them en- 
tirely. They are thus crushed, as it were, in their birth. If you 
see Sylvia crying or fainting, or doing any other stupid thing, 
you are to put it down to weak nerves, and you are never to 
mention Aurel’s name. Do you understand?” 

“ Of course,” answered Isidora, with her mother’s insensibi- 
lity. She was not disturbed by the sufferings of others. 

“Let us hope that Aurel will soon make a good match, and 
then the whole story will come to a peaceful end.” And so Herr 
Prost dismissed the subject. 


VOL. XXXIV.—2I 
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PART II—YOUTH STEALS ON. 


CHAPTER I. 


HOW A MAN IS MADE A BARON, 


THERE was no doubt that the ball at Baron von Griinerode’s 
was the most brilliant of the season. The suite of rooms, the 
‘ splendid furniture, the lighting arrangements, the refreshments, 
the fairy-like conservatory—the whole thing was princely; and 
even if Baron von Griinerode, although by no means a prince, was 
one and the same person as Herr Geheime-Commerzienrath 
Prost, still he had a princely fortune, could live accordingly, and 
let others, at least, dance at his expense. During the last few 
years he had rendered immortal services to country, state, and 
humanity by undertaking a railway which was certain to prove 
a highly successful speculation. The state, indeed, was bound to 
acknowledge the eminent merits of a millionaire otherwise than 
by conferring upon him the cross of the blue or gray Vulture. 
As he was manifestly amongst the foremost benefactors of his 
country, it was fitting that he should belong to its nobility, the 
more so that his estate, Griinerode, was an important and com- 
plete property with a first-rate house. The railway business had 
delivered him from his anxiety about Edgar’s not being his own 
master—z.e., a rich man—some day, and he trusted to his own 
shrewdness and activity to secure the same kind of blissful liber- 
ty for Harry. Herr Prost therefore declared his willingness to 
be transformed into Baron von Griinerode, and forthwith to adorn 
his plate and carriage with a complicated coat-of-arms, in which, 
besides the baron’s coronet, green and red predominated. 

The Baroness von Griinerode submitted to her new title and 
dignity with perfect indifference. She thought very little of it, 
partly because she belonged to an old, noble family, and partly 
because she saw there was nothing to be gained thereby, but 
rather that it would bring her an increase of social duties. 
Fraulein Isidora von Griinerode, on the contrary, was thoroughly 
delighted. She could not explain her elation, for if it was only 
because Isidora Prost did not sound so well as Isidora von 
Griinerode she would have been ashamed to own to the same. 

In high society people took it favorably as soon as Grifin 
Xaveria, the leader of tone, had been heard to say: “ We must 
put up with these people, as they are millionaires. Such are the 
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times; and as we can’t alter them, it is pleasanter to call him 
Baron von Griinerode than Herr Prost.” 

“T don’t think so,” said Princess Ygrek. “Times may change 
—there may be a bankruptcy, for instance, and Herr Prost is 
easily dropped; but it is more difficult with Baron Griinerode.” 

“Oh! we should know how to manage,” replied Countess 
Xaveria, laughing innocently ; “ but for the present I would rather 
the baron than the plebeian gave us balls.” 

At the ball that evening, in the intervals of dancing, Countess 
Xaveria took Aurel’s arm and said: 

“Show me all the rooms. It is a magnificent suite. But 
Paris spoils you, doesn’t it? The haute finance there is accustom- 
ed to tremendous luxury, and, with the footing in it you have, 
it must be difficult to be satisfied with anything out of Paris, 
isn’t it?” 

“You get accustomed to the luxury, and don’t even think 
about it,” replied Aurel, with an imperturbability which would 
have betrayed his mother’s son had not his sad eyes borne wit- 
ness to another meaning. 

“ And how does your wife like being here?” 

“ She is an American, and American ladies are very particular, 
countess,” replied Aurel in the same tone, 

“Well, she has a right to be particular. Such wonderful 
beauty as hers has its privileges.” 

The lady about whom Countess Xaveria expressed herself 
with benevolence so unwonted was the centre of attraction to all 
eyes not undividedly bent upon their particular concerns. In the 
intervals of dancing she kept chiefly to her father-in-law’s side. 
He introduced the principal gentlemen to her, and she bowed 
coldly and stiffly. Hers was no ordinary beauty. She was very 
tall and slender, with jet-black hair, dark eyes, and rosf lips 
which stood out in strong contrast to a face of marble white- 
ness. She wore a dress of white crépe embroidered with silver, 
dark-red camellias and butterflies of precious stones in her hair, 
and round her neck a choice necklace of pearls. She was cover- 
ed with jewels, but still she was not imposing or attractive, and 
perhaps this was why Grifin Xaveria had spoken of her in terms 
so flattering. 

A group of young men were criticising the transatlantic 
beauty with all their might. 

“T stick to it,” said Captain von Tieffenstein, “she is one of 
those ivory figures, ornamented with enamel and precious stones, 
from the Griinen Gewilbe at Dresden.” 
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“If I believed in vampires I should say she was one,” said an 
attaché. 

“What! you wouldn’t call her a blood-sucker, would you?” 
exclaimed a good-natured lieutenant. 

“Yes, that’s just what she is. According to the legend, a 
vampire is a corpse struggling to live, and only succeeding by 
sucking the blood of others at night. The deep red lips and 
shining eyes—which, however, have no soul—strike me as un- 
canny.” 

“ American beauties are said to be very stuck-up,” remarked 
a fourth ; “ perhaps that accounts for her icy expression.” 

“ Well, I know one thing, and if these were the days of chival- 
ry I would break a thousand lances over it: this Baroness Grii- 
nerode cannot be compared to Fraulein von Neheim,” said Cap- 
tain von Tieffenstein with deep conviction. 

“ Nor Fraulein von Neheim to Countess Xaveria,” exclaimed 
a gentleman. 

“As Xaveria is my sister, I’m no judge about her,” replied 
the captain. ‘“ But where is she, | wonder? She shall introduce 
me to the fairest of the fair.” 

Aurel and Countess Xaveria had been into the end room. 
Sprouting plants and sweet-smelling flowers had transformed it 
into a spring bower. 

“This is lovely!” she cried out. “What masses of azaleas 
and what enormous gum-plants! How prettily the cactus shoots 


up between the camellias! And there is nobody to admire this 


beautiful anteroom. It’s too much out of the way.” 

“ This is sometimes the case in life,” said Aurel. “The best 
things are not noticed because they are not brought before peo- 
ple. But, Sylvia, what are you doing here all alone?” he ex- 
claimed suddenly. 

Sylvia, in pale blue tulle, was sitting in the middle of some 
sweet jasmine, looking like the nymph of this enchanted garden. 
As the countess went towards her she got up and pointed to a 
door, saying: “ Some ladies wanted to arrange their head-gear, 
and I came with them to the green room and am waiting for 
them.” The door opened and the ladies appeared as Captain 
von Tieffenstein came in the other way. 

“Has my brother been introduced to you ?” said the Countess 
to Sylvia. “If not, I will introduce him myself.” 

His desire was thereby gratified, and he could approach the 
“ fairest of the fair” to exchange the usual commonplaces. They 
were all standing amongst the flowers when suddenly an impe- 
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rious voice called out: “ Are you there, Aurel? Oh! dear, how 
I have been looking for you.” 

“What do you want, Phoebe dear?” he asked, going up to 
her. 

“T want to go. Beso good as to take me away. It is very 
unfitting of you not to trouble yourself a bit about me.” 

Countess Xaveria, intensely amused by the little scene be- 
tween husband and wife, said, laughing: “ Don’t scold your hus- 
band, baroness. It was I who enticed him away.” 

Phoebe appeared not to hear her at all, and drew Aurel off 
with her. In the middle of the second room she uttered a low 
cry and sank to the ground before Aurel could prevent her. 
But he raised her in haste and disappeared with her, as there 
was a sudden rush to the room and many anxious inquiries as 
to what had happened. 

“It is only a fainting-fit,” said Baron Griinerode, senior, in a 
very audible tone of voice. ‘“ We won't let it disturb us.” 

He went into the ball-room and gave the orchestra a signal ; 
dancing began again, and Phoebe was forgotten by all but Syl- 
via, in spite of the lively and brilliant conversation of her part- 
ner, Herr von Tieffenstein. As aide-de-camp to a great military 
personage he had spent three years in travels and missions hav- 
ing military interests for their object. On his return to the capi- 
tal a short time previously he found Sylvia a very attractive bit 
of novelty. Her beauty no longer bore the impress of youth’s 
first freshness and joyousness ; a thoughtful earnestness had come 
over her which made her less charming but much more interest- 
ing. Herr von Tieffenstein had a certain amount of cultivation, 
and he could easily see that Sylvia would not care to hear her 
own dress praised and other people’s dress passed in stern re- 
view. So he talked of his travels, of beautiful spots, fine works 
of art, and the different characters of different nations. 

“Yes,” said Sylvia, “ but all nations are alike in one capital 
point which touches every single individual: they are not perfec- 
tion.” 

“ Certainly we must not look for ideal people in this common- 
place world of ours,” he replied, laughing. 

“T’m not looking for them, though I don’t deny that I should 
like to find them ; and because I know that I can’t my pleasure in 
ordinary good things is spoilt.” 

“ That seems to me very unreasonable indeed, Miss von Ne. 
heim. On the same principle, if you were logical you would 
come to give up a nice book because it must end, and you would 
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not care for a flower as it must wither. But fortunately ladies 
are not logical.” 

“Oh! please rather say men are not logical, and I will agree 
with you,” exclaimed Sylvia, laughing. “ But what you say about 
the book and the flower seems to me not quite true, because 
both are perfect in their way, and their way is to have an end. 
But man stops in his imperfection.” 

“It is for you to give the world an example of the contrary,” 
he replied, laughing. 

“] deserve your sarcasm,” said Sylvia playfully. “It is one 
of my numerous peculiarities never to be so sad as at a ball.” 

“Probably because it has an end?” 

“No, not for that, but because I cannot help thinking that all 
these ball-faces are only masks which hide life’s crowd of trou- 
bles.” 

“ You talk as if you were a hundred years old, Miss von Ne- 
heim.” 

“Perhaps that is my mask,” she exclaimed merrily. 

The captain hardly knew what to make of her, but she cer- 
tainly interested him. Phoebe did not appear again. Aurel was 
from time to time visible in the crowd. But the young couple in 
whose honor the splendid ball was given had small pleasure in 
it, and Sylvia, strangely divided between sadness and a certain 
satisfaction, said to herself: “In spite of Phoebe’s beauty and her 
thousands Aurel is not happy.” 


CHAPTER II. 


HOW MARRIAGES ARE MADE, 


How had all this happened? How was it that Aurel had left 
his father’s house devoted to Sylvia, and that he came back to it 
at the end of two years as Phoebe’s husband ? 

For years Baron Griinerode had been planning a connection 
between his firm and that of an American house established in 
Paris, Grandison by name, and in any case Aurel’s move to Paris 
would have been effected. Under ordinary circumstances the 
baron would have confided his schemes to his son, whereas now 
he preserved a discreet silence. So Aurel went to Paris little 
suspecting that there was any question of a second connection not 
relating to business. His father wrote openly to Mr. Grandison, 
expressing the hope that there was nothing to prevent a mar- 
riage between their children, and calling attention to Aurel’s shy- 
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ness, which, though a great merit in one of his abilities, required 
encouragement and pushing on in important matters. Mr. Gran- 
dison took the hint. He desired the marriage extremely, hav- 
ing no son, but only daughters. It was just before the Ameri- 
can civil war. Any one acquainted with the state of things 
could easily foresee what a mine of wealth might accrue to ex- 
perienced speculators from the battle-field. If Mr. Grandison 
had been able to leave atrustworthy son-in-law at the head of his 
firm in Paris, he would gladly have chosen this time to go to 
America, to stay there as long as the war lasted. He gave Aurel 
a kind welcome and bade him feel perfectly at home. Phoebe 
was then only fifteen. Aurel hardly noticed her at all, though he 
saw her every day. 

Sylvia heard nothing of Aurel except the commonplace tid- 
ings which his parents received and sometimes discussed ; but 
she believed in him, judging of his feelings by her own. She did 
not think to ask herself whether it was all in accordance with 
God’s will, or whether his father and mother would consent to 
their marriage; she took it for granted. 

And whose advice in the matter could she have asked? She 
had no counsellor. If, indeed, as formerly, she had been able to 
pour forth her doubts and troubles in the tribunal of penance, 
she would have found the main road out of her heart’s labyrinth. 
But the way thither was blocked up, and consequently she was 
deprived of the principal means of spiritual progress, confession 
being the best way to come to a knowledge of self. Her spiritual 
life was fettered and grew weaker by the very helplessness which 
made it an easier prey to worldliness. Sylvia never had an op- 
portunity of hearing a sermon, or of spending a quiet hour before 
the Blessed Sacrament, or of going to one of those solemn func- 
tions in which the church is so rich, and which make us realize 
with deep and joyful conviction what it is to bea child of this 
divine church. She was restricted to the Sunday Mass—and 
rarely did she get in before the Gospel, on account of her aunt's 
steady unpunctuality—and to the sacraments at Easter. Then, 
indeed, God, his grace, and his love came home to her heart; but 
during the long year nobody spoke to her of him except that 
feeble voice in herself, which, amidst the roar of outward things, 
could scarcely make itself heard at morning and night prayers. 
The attentions paid to her in society were a further bewilder- 
ment. She was so pretty, so full of talent, so interesting, so ele- 
gant that it was impossible not to be quite charmed with her. 
If her uncle, who adored her in his selfish way, had not expressly 
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given it out that she had neither money nor expectations she 
would have found numerous suitors. As it was, a sensible man 
naturally concluded that middling circumstances would be like 
a fall into the farmyard to this spoilt bird of paradise. Many 
people blamed Sylvia’s uncle for bringing up a girl without for- 
tune or position on the same footing as his rich daughter. He 
said carelessly enough: “If I did not treat Sylviaas my daugh- 
ter people would say that I was afraid of her outshining Isi- 
dora. People always do grumble. But now I treat my niece 
as my daughter, and leave every one to please himself; one is 
pretty and poor, the other is rich without good looks.” Thus 
time went by for Sylvia. She still had pious feelings, and was 
sorry sometimes that she could practise her religion so little; but 
her soul’s inner life dried up like the shallow stream when it runs 
out of the cool wood into the open field in the heat of summer. 

About three months before Aurel and Phoebe came Baroness 
Griinerode said one morning to Sylvia: “ Sit down at the writ- 
ing-table, love; I have got an important letter to Mme. Daragon 
to dictate.” Sylvia thought her aunt was going to make another 
appeal to her friend’s good-nature to do some commission for her 
in Paris. But both her hand and her heart trembled as, after the 
first few lines, she was told to write: “It is about Aurel that I 
am going to speak, my dear friend. An excellent marriage is 
talked of for him to Mr. Grandison’s eldest daughter, Phoebe. 
We know that the young lady is rich and pretty, but you will 
understand that in my anxiety as a mother there are other things 
I should like to be told. What is she like in character, what are 
her tastes? Is she sensible, is she clever? Is she strong and 
healthy? This is an important point in these days, as young 
ladies are wont to have such wretched health. I beg of you, there- 
fore, my dear friend, to get me an answer to my questions and to 
write it to me. Perhaps you know the Grandisons personally, 
which would be all the better for me. But, supposing you don't, 
it won't be difficult for you, with your large acquaintance, to pro- 
cure the desired information.” Thanks to the various details and 
questions which followed, Sylvia gained sufficient self-control to 
say at the end of the letter, in a tone apparently calm: “ Do you 
think this marriage will take place, Aunt Teresa?” 

“IT don’t doubt it, love, as all parties concerned wish it par- 
ticularly.” 

Here was a withering blight to all Sylvia’s quiet hopes, a mer- 
ciless frost which came and snapped off her young love's blos- 
soms. The most conflicting feelings were at work in her heart. 
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If Aurel’s love were so weak as to allow him to forget her in two 
years, then, indeed, it was not worth a tear! Or had he been 
caught and beguiled by an artful beauty or pressed on by his 
father’s stern wishes, and was he miserable in consequence? In 
this case he was certainly to be pitied, though it was impossible 
to feel any respect for such weakness; and what a humiliation it 
was to have fallen in love with a man unworthy of the world’s 
respect! After that the further humiliation of being forgotten 
by him scarcely went for anything. But in spite of herself the 
thought, “ He has forgotten me,” did nevertheless well up like a 
flood of bitterness in Sylvia’s heart. Notwithstanding all the 
self-control which she exercised, partly out of pride and partly 
from the consciousness that no one sympathized with her, her 
grief would have betrayed itself had not the baron given particu- 
lar injunctions to his wife and daughter to pay no attention to 
what he called Sylvia’s fit of low spirits. He it was who had 
determined upon the letter to Mme. Daragon as the simplest 
way of conveying the intelligence to Sylvia, because it was a 
mark of confidence. 

One morning Baroness Griinerode appeared with Mme. Da- 
ragon’s answer in her husband’s office. This was an event in it- 
self, but it was so aggravated by her state of agitation that the 
baron could not repress hisannoyance. He took her by the hand 
and they went into his private study. There he said shortly : 
“What has put you out, Teresa?” 

“Just read this letter,” she said, almost gasping, and sank 
down on the sofa. 

He read it first rapidly, then slowly and as if weighing every 
word, after which he tore it up and threw it into the fire, watch- 
ing attentively to see that it was all consumed. Then he said 
coolly: “Silly woman’s gossip. Put it out of your head, Te- 
resa.” 

“No, it isn’t silly gossip. How could such a thing be said 
without cause ?” 

“ Phoebe is very pale ; she has grown very fast—” 

“So has Isidora, yet nobody dreams of saying that she is epi- 
leptic.” 

“Silence!” he exclaimed, stamping with his foot. “I won't 
hear the calumny, and you shouldn’t even mention it.” 

“But Mme. Bertin is not thinking of a calumny.” 

“Then she is thinking of catching Phoebe for a son, nephew, 
cousin, relative, or friend.” 

“You are very unjust, love ; she is only warning us.” 
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“ It’s too late.” 

“ Indeed it isn’t after this dreadful discovery! The business 
may be put an end to. Why should poor Aurel marry a wife 
who is afflicted with this shocking complaint?” 

“But Mme. Daragon speaks doubtfully about it,” said the 
baron, with ill-repressed anger. “She says ‘ people say,’ ‘1 be- 
lieve,’ and so on.” 

“ T consider that she leaves no room for doubt.” 

“ Every one says that Phoebe Grandison is subject to dreadful 
cramps which—” 

“ T won’t hear the name mentioned,” broke out the baron. 

“ But you can read it in black and white, love.” 

“The letter is burnt, Teresa. I am. sufficiently convinced 
that it contained nothing very definite. Phoebe is young; such 
things may be cured—” 

“Yes, and in the meantime they are inherited by the children; 
every one knows that.” 

““Now, my love, be so good as to calm yourself, to be quiet, 
and to leave me alone,” said the baron icily; “it’s too late in 
the day to change our minds, and, supposing it weren’t, I would 
not do it on the authority of a mere hearsay.” 

“You are sacrificing Aurel’s happiness, love.” 

“ Sacrificing happiness !—all stuff. Marriage is a highly pro- 
saical and matter-of-fact concern with far other ends in view than 
the satisfaction of mere sentiment. One woman has headaches, 
another cramps ; such things don’t affect a man’s happiness or un- 
happiness. A sensible man will be satisfied with riches and good 
looks; all other considerations are his own lookout. And Aurel 
must look at it in this light. I am only thankful that he put Syl- 
via out of his head.” 

What could the baroness answer? Her husband was right to 
a certain extent. So, according to her wont, she sought refuge 
in his view of the matter, and thereby solaced herself. As it may 
be supposed, Sylvia never heard a word of Mme. Daragon’s an- 
swer, and it was not long before news of Aurel’s engagement to 
Miss Phoebe Grandison was noised abroad. 

“I’m sure you didn’t expect ¢his,” said Isidora to Sylvia with 
ill-concealed exultation. 

“T certainly could not expect it when I knew nothing of this 
Miss Phoebe Grandison,” replied Sylvia very stiffly. She would 
rather have died than let Isidora triumph over her humiliation. 

Aurel, then, was engaged. His father had allowed him a year 
and a half’s grace in which to realize the impossibility of marry- 
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ing Sylvia. Then he began to talk to him about the duty of 
making a suitable marriage and of having a family, seeing that 
he was already a quarter of a century old, that he had a large 
firm to represent and a father who was getting into years. 
Aurel, indeed, made answer that he was not inclined to marry, 
but thé baron did not heed him in the least. On the contrary, at 
that very time he wrote to Mr. Grandison that his son was too 
shy to sue for Miss Grandison’s hand because he had already had 
a“ tender attachment ” ; would Mr. Grandison, therefore, help him 
on alittle? In consequence of this letter Mr. Grandison said to 
Aurel without more ado; “I have remarked that you like my 
daughter. She likes you, too, and, as the parents on both sides 
agree in the matter, | look upon you as my son-in-law.” 

Aurel’s surprise knew no bounds. It is true that he had often 
sat by Phoebe at dinners, and talked to her as he would to any 
other lady, but to be called upon to marry her was more than 
he expected, in spite of all that his father had written. Then 
Sylvia’s likeness rose up vividly before his mind’s eye and made 
him disinclined to take Phoebe to himself as wife. Sorely per- 
plexed, he brought forth some incoherent phrases just to gain 
time. ‘ No,” said Mr. Grandison; “zow is the time. You are 
both of you young, and youth helps people to learn each other’s 
ways, which is important. Besides,” he added with a certain 
gravity—* besides, your waiting would look rather odd and it 
would compromise my daughter, for everybody knows how much 
at home you are at my house.” 

“ That is part of our business.” 

“Oh! is it? The world thinks differently, and -the world is 
quite right. Business transactions are the stepping-stone to ma- 
trimony. But come, don’t be bashful, my dear fellow. Your 
father has told me exactly how matters stand with you.” 

Not knowing the nature of his father’s communications, Aurel 
felt more and more perplexed. 

“You need not trouble yourself about bygones,” Mr. Gran- 
dison went on. “ Who of us at twenty-two was without his love- 
affair, which took its course in one way or another and led to 
nothing? You have been in love once—well, what if you have? 
You haven't incurred any responsibility thereby, which was un- 
commonly wise of you. You feel a certain shyness about offer- 
ing your heart to another girl, which I could understand if you 
were offering your hand without your heart. Marriage is no 
romance, so it doesn’t require to rest upon such milk-and-watery 
stuff as love, sympathy, and such like. In your position you 
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must marry sooner or later. Miss Phoebe Grandison and Ba- 
ron Aurel Griinerode suit each other in every way, are both 
young, good-looking, rich, well educated. What have you to 
Say against their marriage?” 

“Oh! nothing,” said Aurel, “ only that—” 

“Don’t let us have any ‘ onlys,’ young man,” exclaimed Mr, 
Grandison imperiously. “If you refuse to marry my daughter 
all business relations between us must stop. That would put 
you into a very uncomfortable position and be no end of annoy- 
ance to your father. But why need I say all this? You like 
Phoebe—well, take her.” 

Aurel felt as if he were in a snare from which he could not 
get loose. He saw that for the last two years his father had 
plotted the marriage to Mr. Grandison’s daughter. Aurel did 
not possess that firmness of character which sets itself against a 
thing and takes the responsibility of its opposition upon itself 
when it becomes a question of determining a whole life accord- 
ing to the pleasure of another. He stooped to his father’s will 
and gave himself up to what he called his destiny. He engaged 
himself, married, and went for his honeymoon to see his father 
and mother. Mme. Daragon’s piece of information had not been 
communicated to him, and perhaps Phoebe’s parents themselves 
were not quite clear as to‘the exact nature of what the family 
doctor called “nervous attacks.” Phoebe was not attractive. 
Consciousness of her beauty and of her money made her vain 
and haughty, whilst her bodily disorder produced a jealous sus- 
ceptibility which was always ready to feel itself aggrieved. Au- 
rel found a certain satisfaction in not being happy with Phceebe. 
Thanks to his easy-going nature, he discharged his new duties 
kindly, but a fixed sadness took possession of him from a secret 
feeling of displeasure at his own conduct—a state of mind which 
is apt to become morose under the action of time. He had 
dreaded meeting Sylvia, but his fear vanished before her calm- 
ness and the composure with which she put out her hand to 
welcome him. Even Isidora’s sharp eyes were unable to dis- 
cover any emotion in her manner. “ No,” said Sylvia to herself, 
“the husband of another woman can be nothing tome. As he 
forgot me, I mean to forget him. What grieves me the most is 
my blindness in trusting him. It shall put me on my guard for 
the future.” She avoided with the greatest tact any allusion to 
the past. One day her uncle said: “ Now, Sylvia, sing the ‘ Alexis 
and Ida’ songs with Aurel again.” 

“Oh! no, dear uncle,” exclaimed Sylvia disdainfully. “I can’t 
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go back to those old-fashioned songs; but if you hate music of the 
future as much as I do, and want to hear good old music, I will 
sing you Beethoven’s ‘ Adelaide.’ ” 

And she began to sing inarich and musical soprano voice, 
which her lessons had wonderfully developed, to an accompani- 
ment which she played herself with taste. 

“ Well done, little fairy! You are getting first-rate,” exclaim- 
ed Baron Griinerode as the last “Adelaide” died away in a 
passionate burst of love. “What do you say to it, my pretty 
Phoebe? Do you still remain cold and insensible ?” 

“ Yes,’’ said Phoebe shortly. She did not understand how to 
take a joke. 

Aurel felt that he must say something to Sylvia, who was 
sitting meditatively at the piano and letting her hand run melo- 
diously over the keys. He went up to it and said: “ You have 
got on wonderfully, Sylvia, and I—have done nothing but go 
back. I should not venture to sing with you now.” 

“ Without practice it isn’t easy to sing together,” she replied 
carelessly. 

Phoebe seemed annoyed that Aurel should have eyes for any 
one besides herself. She, too, went up to the piano, and, as she 
played very well, Sylvia wanted to make way for her. But 
Phoebe insisted on playing a duet. If Aurel wished to stay at 
the piano she meant to be there too. 


CHAPTER III. 
AN UNHAPPY WIFE. 


VALENTINE had arrived on a visit to make her sister-in-law's 
acquaintance—so it was given out; but the truth of the case was 
somewhat different. Herr Goldisch had written as follows to 
his father-in-law : 

“T am sending Valentine, much against her will, to you for 
two or three months. I am very much displeased with her, and 
have every reason to be so. Her fondness for display is hardly 
credible, but, whether it is play or earnest, her reputation is suf- 
fering under it. She never did listen to sensible remonstrances, 
and will not do so now. I think sending her away for a time is 
my best course, and Aurel’s honeymoon furnishes us with a very 
good opportunity. Let us hope the season in the capital will 
put other thoughts into her head and send her back a sensible 
woman,” 
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But there was small appearance of this consummation. Va- 
lentine went to balls and parties with the air of a victim; wore 
her beautiful Parisian dresses, her laces and jewels, as if their 
weight oppressed her; did: not trouble herself much about her 
family, and not at all about Phcebe, and showed a liking for 
Sylvia only, who sat by her side for long hours as she lay on 
her chaise-longue, and was initiated. into the secrets of what 
she called her “ miserable marriage.” 

“What want of sympathy, Sylvia!” she moaned on the very 
first day. “I am lying here quite worn down by my wretched 
lot, and there you are painting away at flowers as if you meant 
to make the world out a flower-garden.” 

“T really can’t quite believe in your wretched lot, Tini,” re- 
marked Sylvia, not raising her eyes from her painting. 

“Why! don’t you understand that without true sympathy of 
hearts there is no such thing as happiness ?” 

“ Not perfect happiness, perhaps ; but your husband is so kind 
that I think you might be tolerably happy with him.” 

“Tolerably happy! Well, that zs a definition of happiness! 
No, I don’t want to be ‘tolerably happy.’ My heart craves for 
full and entire happiness. I see it glimmering before my eyes, 
but I can’t reach it because I am chained down. It is dreadful, 
under such circumstances, not to be able to dissolve one’s mar- 
riage.” 

“ Under what circumstances, Tini?” asking Sylvia, still paint- 
ing busily. 

“When there is no sympathy between husband and wife, 
and one’s heart is irresistibly attracted in another direction,” said 
Valentine, dragging her words out in a tragical way. 

Sylvia’s paint-brush fell from her hand. She jumped up, sat 
down by Valentine, and said earnestly : “ You have no right to 
have such thoughts, or at least to give way to them, and still less 
to talk about them.” 

“Command the heart to be still,” said Valentine sentimen- 
tally. 

“You can’t, of course; but you can struggle. It is your 
duty.” 

“ Love is more powerful than the most important duties.” 


“Yes, when it is lawful, and hs sort of love helps you out, 


with your duties as wife and mother.” 
“ How very matter-of-fact, Sylvia!” 
“So it may be. 1 don’t care as long as you understand me.” 
“That doesn’t matter a bit, Sylvia. The thing is for you to 
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understand me and my feelings, which are crushed to Meath in 
my wretched state of bondage, so that I can only wish to shake 
off a tie which makes three persons miserable.” 

“Valentine,” said Sylvia sorrowfully, with Catholic instinct, 
“it would do you good to go to confession.” 

“ Don’t talk such nonsense. Why, what have I done?” 

“ Remember the Ninth and Tenth Commandments, Valentine. 
They don’t speak of our actions, but of our thoughts and state of 
mind, which by themselves may be grievous sins.” 

“ May be, but are not in my case.” 

“Yet you are thinking of leaving your husband,” exclaimed 
Sylvia sharply. 

“It is much better to part from him than to remain with him 
loving another. How old are you, Sylvia?” 

“4 shall be twenty-two on the 1st of May. But that is not to 
the point.” 

“ But it is, for I can’t understand how people can be so old 
without knowing anything about love.” 

Sylvia blushed. Valentine remarked it and went on: “ Per- 
haps you may have had some little sentimental affair or other, 
but you haven’t the least notion what an overwhelming pas- 
sion is.” 

“Tam sure I would do my very utmost to fight against an 
affection which was out of harmony with my circumstances.” 

“ Circumstances !” echoed Valentine contemptuously. 

“Our duties and our circumstances are very closely connect- 
ed; so now, Tini, do think about yours, and then, perhaps, you 
will be quite willing to go to confession.” 

Valentine got up and said in a drawling tone: “ This is very 
hard. You are the only person to whom I can speak, arid you 
shut me up.” She stood before the mirror, and, in spite of her 
hard fate, the glance which she cast into it was altogether satis- 
factory. A white cashmere morning-gown lined with red taffeta 
threw a soft light over her pale complexion, whilst her insepa- 
rable tresses of dark hair were allowed to flow loosely over her 
shoulders and justified her brother Edgar’s nickname of weeping 
willow. As she stood looking at herself in the glass her thoughts 
took a more definite form, the substance thereof being “ quite a 
tragical apparition.” Sylvia noticed Valentine’s self-complacen- 
cy, and said, laughing: “ You know best how to console your-’ 
self, Tini. You don’t require me at all.” 

“You ungrateful creature!” sighed Valentine; and, kissing 
Sylvia, she left her, but only for that morning. The next day 
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she was back again with her sighs and groans and silliness, and 
passionate outbursts which brought many things she had better 
not have known before Sylvia. By degrees Sylvia became in- 
terested in Valentine’s love-affairs. She did not approve, but she 
made excuses for her, and she grew careless about her music and 
other occupations in order to read with Valentine. They chose 
that particular kind of novel in which love is depicted as something 
quite irresistible, as a fate to which man falls a victim in spite of 
himself, or as a divinity which exercises supernatural power over 
the human will. And whereas fate and divinity are two things 
against which human reason and energy are entirely powerless, 
men fall without resistance, own themselves vanquished, and al- 
lege their very weakness as their excuse. These books made an 
extraordinary impression on Sylvia, although they had not previ- 
ously attracted her. Her wholesome love for Aurel gave her an 
appreciation of genuine feeling, and kept her in a freshness and 
simplicity which were impervious to fiction on the stage or in 
books. But now, in her perturbed state of mind, deeply wounded 
as she was by Aurel’s behavior and craving for something to 
distract her thoughts, she hailed books that kept her imagination 
actively employed. How often, coming home at night after a 
ball, did she fancy herself too weary to say her night prayers; yet 
she would read for hours till her eyelids dropped with sheer ex- 
haustion. Sleep came, and with it a continuation of her day- 
dreams, so that they were still in her mind when she awoke, 
She grew more and more inclined to view the mental sickness of 
a culpable passion as something both happy and satisfying, and 
when spring came she listened to Valentine with far different 
ears to what she had done three months earlier. But Baron 
Griinerode at least had no romantic notions on the subject. Be- 
fore his daughter had begun to think of her departure he said to 
her one day : 

“ You must go back to your husband this day week, and please 
to give him no further cause for displeasure.” 

“It is impossible. Have pity on me!” moaned Valentine. 

“Silence!” he exclaimed sternly. “I won’t hear a word. 
During your visit I have not spoken about your husband’s com- 
plaints, for I purposely ignore them. You are married people 
and must get on together as best you can. Bear this in mind 
and behave sensibly, for you may be quite sure that your father 
and mother will not support you in your folly. So now sit down 
and write to tell your husband to expect you on the 24th.” 

Valentine, in a flood of tears, rushed off to Sylvia, saying, as 
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she threw herself into her arms: ‘“‘Oh! what a cruel father. He 
won't be bothered with his daughter’s misfortunes. He ignores 
her sorrows just to keep comfortable himself. He has no conso- 
lation or encouragement or advice to give me. He sends me 
back to my husband and gives me up to my fate. And then look 
at my mother, Sylvia. I don’t know whether she even suspects 
what a wretched marriage mine is, but I do know that she is 
either my father’s shadow or a mere nonentity which only counts 
for something as long as it keeps with him. O Sylvia! don’t 
you leave me. Come home with me; then, at least, I shall have a 
friend at hand.” 

Sylvia was quite disposed to follow up a suggestion which 
offered her both change and novelty. They went together to 
Baroness Griinerode to tell her their plan and to beg her to get 
the baron’s consent to it. 

“T shall miss you very much, love, and I’m sure I don’t 
know who will write my letters and notes for me,” said the 
baroness ; “ but there is nothing we won’t do for our children.” 
And she was as good as her word, and spoke to her husband. 

“ My dear,” he answered impatiently, “ I am very loath to part 
with Sylvia, as she knows uncommonly well how to enliven me. 
Moreover, I doubt whether it is to her advantage to be thrust 
with Goldisch and Valentine. She may find out many things 
which will do her no good.” 

““Q love! just think of poor Tini. She is twenty years 
younger than her husband, and has a craving for sympathy.” 

“My dear, between ourselves ‘poor Tini’ is a goose with 
her craving after sympathy. Let her sympathize with her hus- 
band, after her mother’s example. On the other hand, she may 
possibly bestow her sympathy on Sylvia, and, as Sylvia has be- 
haved with great common sense to Aurel and Pheebe, let her go.” 

“Poor Aurel!” said the baroness with a faint sigh. “I ad- 
mired his patience with that capricious, obstinate Phoebe. 
Whether she did or said anything very silly or rude, he quietly 
remarked, to excuse her, ‘She is American’—as if Americans, 
one and all, did not know how to behave.” 

“ He was obliged to say something, my dear, so he said that. 
After all, I don’t think he is to be pitied. Phoebe is a very pretty 
young woman and very fond of him, and they live in first-rate 
style.” 

“ He didn’t strike me as very happy.” 

“What are all these complaints about, my dear? First it was. 
‘poor Tini,’ and now it is ‘poor Aurel.’ We can’t order them a 
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life as you can a cake at the confectioner’s; they must take it as 
they find it. I am sure we do all we possibly can for them, and 
now we are going to give up Sylvia. They ought to be happy 
enough out of sheer gratitude to us.” 

“ You are quite right, love; we are patterns of parents, and set 
our children an example of what marriage should be,” said the 
baroness with conviction. 

Sylvia went off with Valentine and became an eye-witness of 
the sad state of things for which Valentine’s confidential com- 
munications had prepared her. Their departure just happened 
to fall in Holy Week. The confusion and bustle which it in. 
volved successfully banished all thoughts of Easter duties from 
both their,minds. A little later, indeed, Sylvia remembered the 
precept of the church ; but then the Easter-Communion time had 
gone by, and she determined to put off her mea cu/pa till the fol- 
lowing year. As to Valentine, it never even entered her head. 
She had very little common sense naturally, and her education 
had not developed either strong belief or principles which rest 
upon a lively faith. She conceived no higher rule of conduct 
than that of acting upon her whims and fancies, and she did not 
ground a conduct so conceived upon the will of God, but upon 
her own inclination, depraved and vitiated by passion as it was. 
Thus blindly and heedlessly did she rush on her downward 


course. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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MONASTIC DUBLIN. 


IN the days when England and Ireland, however otherwise 
opposed, owned one faith in common, before the benefactions of 
generations of pious Catholics were torn from those who had 
been chosen as the trustees of their bounty and distributers of 
their alms, there were within Dublin, or in immediate proximity 
to the walls of Dublin, some ten religious houses of much note. 

Admittedly the most ancient of these was that known as the 
Abbey of the Virgin Mary, or St. Mary’s Abbey, and certain tra- 
ditions, of an uncorroborated kind indeed, assign its foundation 
to the piety of the Danes of Dublin immediately after their con- 
version to Christianity. That this was the oldest of the religious 
houses existing in Dublin at the period of the so-called Reforma- 
tion is, however, unquestionable, as is also the fact that one Mau- 
rice, its second abbot, died on the 19th January, A.D. 998.* At 
first this abbey is said to have been in possession of the Cassinese 
or black Benedictine monks, but St. Malachy is believed to have, 
when acting as papal legate in Ireland, procured its transference 
to the Cistercians, a branch of the Benedictine Order for which 
he had a great affection. Henry II. of England seems to have 
taken upon himself the handing over of this abbey, with all 
its lands and appurtenances, to Ranulph, abbot of Bildewas, in 
Shropshire, enjoining obedience to such decree upon its monks 
and abbot. It appears, nevertheless, that a large amount of in- 
dependence was preserved by the Irish house, for under date 
A.D. 1182 we read: 


“Leonard was abbot. On the feast of All Saints this year Harvey de 
Monte Marisco, having granted to Robert, abbot of Bildewas, the monas- 
tery of Dunbrothy, in the diocese of Ferns, with all its lands and appurte- 
nances, the said abbot sent thither Brother Alan, one of their convent, and 
a discreet lay person, to make proper inquiries concerning it. When they 
came to the place they found it to be a waste and desert, whereupon the 
abbot of Bildewas made a transfer of his grant to the abbot of St. Mary’s, 
together with the rights of patronage and of visiting and reforming that 
abbey.” t¢ 


* Archdall’s Monasticon Hibernicum, ed, of 1873, edited by the Right Rev. Dr. Moran, 
Bishop of Ossory, vol. i. p. 304. 
+ Archdall, vol. i. p. 306, 
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Sufficiently prudent and sagacious, if not too generous, seems to 
have been this abbot of Bildewas. In St. Mary’s Abbey died 
Felix O’Ruanadhagh (O’Rooney), whilom Archbishop of Tuam, 
who had succeeded to the archiepiscopal see in 1201. He was, it 
appears, a member of the Cistercian Order. When years began 
to grow upon him he formed the design of returning to the 
peaceful walls wherein he had, perhaps, spent the days of happy 
noviceship. He seems to have resigned his archbishopric in 
1234 and to have lived but three years longer in the olden abbey 
of Our Lady, for the annals record that— 


“In 1238 Felix, Lord-Archbishop of Tuam, of pious memory, died, who 
caused the church and steeple of the house of Our Blessed Lady near Dub- 
lin to be covered with lead, and was honorably buried in the chancel of 
the same church, at the steps of the altar, on the left hand.” 


Thus much quotes the worthy Sir James Ware in his Antiquities 
and History of Ireland, and Archdall tells us that in the year 1718 
“there was found, in digging in the ruins of this abbey, the 
corpse of a prelate in his pontificals, uncorrupted, and supposed 
to have been this archbishop ; his coffin was again replaced.” 

It seems as if the claims of the abbots of Bildewas over St. 
Mary’s were denied by some of the order elsewhere, and that an 
effort was made to prevent the church in Ireland from being de- 
graded to a mere portion of the Norman government ; for we 
find, under date of 1301, that— 


“ The contention which had so long subsisted between the abbots of 
Saviniac in France, and of Bildewas in England, respecting the right of 
filiation of this abbey, was, in a general chapter held this year, determined 
in favor of Bildewas by means of William de Ashburne, the monk and proc- 
tor of Bildewas, and afterwards abbot of St. Mary’s.” 


What the extension of Norman or English sway over Irish re- 
ligious houses and establishments meant has much light thrown 
upon it by the abominable statute enacted by the Parliament of 
the Pale in their session at Kilkenny in 1357, which runs as 
follows: 


“ Also, it is ordained and established that no religious house which is 
situated amongst the English (be it exempt or not) shall henceforth receive 
any Irishman to their profession, but. may receive Englishmen without 
taking into consideration whether they be born in England or in Ireland; 
and that any that shall act otherwise, and thereof shall be attainted, their 
temporalities shall be seized into the hands of our lord the king, so to re- 
main at his pleasure ; and that no prelates of holy church shall receive any 
treoyft (recte tridoyft—z.c., serf or villein) to any orders without the assent 
and testimony of his lord, given to him under seal.” 
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Far different was the olden customary law of Ireland as ex- 
plained and defined in the ancient Brehon law-tract, the Corus 
Brescna, and it may not be inapposite to quote the words of 
the native legal doctors : 


“ The enslaved shall be freed, and plebeians shall be exalted, by receiv- 
ing church grades and by performing penitential service to God. For the 
Lord is accessible ; he will not refuse any kind of person after belief, either 
among the noble or plebeian tribes; so, likewise, is the church open to 
every one who goes under her rule.” 


On the 27th of May, 1304, the abbey of St. Mary’s was nearly 
entirely destroyed by fire. In 1311 William de Ashburne be- 
came abbot, and we have recorded in 1314 that— 


“On the Saturday next before the feast of the Annunciation the Abbot 
Ashburne was admitted a freeman of the city of Dublin, at their assembly 
held in St. Mary’s Chapel in Christ Church; Richard le Wells, mayor, and 
Richard St. Olave and Robert de Morenes, bailiffs.” 


More than one hundred years later—viz., in 1434—we read 
that-- 


“On the 4th May Nicholas Woder, the mayor of Dublin, accompa- 
nied with the citizens, and walking barefooted, visited the churches of the 
Holy Trinity (Christ Church) and St. Patrick, humbling themselves and 
doing acts of penance; they then proceeded to this abbey, craving pardon 
for their offences—for attempting to kill their mayor, for violently seizing 
the Earl of Ormond and committing manslaughter in the action, and for 
breaking the doors of the abbey, forcibly rushing in and laying violent 
hands on the abbot, whom they dragged, like a dead corpse, to the gate of 
the monastery.” 


The unfortunate abbot whom these representatives of the Nor- 
man colony treated thus vilely was one Stephen Lawless, who 
had been appointed in 1431, and who died on the 4th of August, 
1438. 

Throughout the reigns of the Norman kings St. Mary’s 
Abbey witnessed many at least equally determined attempts to 
coerce and degrade its rulers, and many a harsh interference 
with its olden rights and liberties; for Norman and Plantagenet 
monarchs scrupled not to create customs and precedents of their 
own, provided custom or precedent might be quoted against 
the law.* ‘ 


* It throws much light upon the almost, if not quite, sacrilegious Statute of Kilkenny to read 
the words of St. Thomas 4 Becket describing to the Sovereign Pontiff the actions of Henry II. : 
* Be pleased to read over the bill of those reprobate usages which he claims against the church, 
and on account of which I am banished ; and your Holiness will see clearly that before I made 
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Another of the great religious establishments of ancient Dub- 
lin was the priory of the Holy Trinity, or Christ Church. The 
real origin or foundation of this great institution is lost in ob- 
scurity. Contradictory statements or traditions ascribe it to the 
piety of a converted Danish prince and to that of “ divers Irish- 
men,” to whom, indeed, the most accurate historians assent to the 
honor being given. But there is little certainly known except 
that for many a long year before the feet of English invaders de. 
secrated Irish soil the bells of the cathedral dedicated to the 
Holy Trinity called a faithful people to prayer and praise, and 
earnest priests preached and taught within its consecrated walls. 
In 1163 the sainted Archbishop of Dublin, Laurence O’Tuathal 
(O’Toole), according to Archdall, had the clerics in possession of 
this priory “ made canons regular of the order of Arras, a branch 
of the Augustinians.” It was in this church that Richard, Earl 
Strongbow, was interred, after bequeathing “the lands of Kin- 
sali to find lights” for it, and whose death, in their own quaint 
style, the Four Masters thus record in their Annals : 


“The English earl died in Dublin of an ulcer which had broken out in 
his foot, through the miracles of SS. Bridget and Columcille, and all the 
other saints whose churches had been destroyed by him. He saw, as he 
thought, St. Bridget in the act of killing him” 


—this when no doubt St. Bridget’s best prayers were being 
prayed for the poor sinner whose doughty arm and proof ar- 
mor alike were weak defences against that shaft whose keen 
point had stretched him on his pallet in Dublin Castle. 

In this church, with other great relics, was preserved the 
miraculous crosier of St. Patrick, the staff of Jesus—that staff 
possession of which, according to St. Bernard, in popular estima- 
tion at least, almost carried right to the archiepiscopal see of Ar- 
magh. Dr. Lanigan supposes this staff to have been carried to 
Dublin in 1184, when Philip de Worcester with his Normans 
passed the gates of Armagh, and, as was the wont of the con- 
querors, “robbed Peter to pay Paul” by carrying off much trea- 
sure of various kinds to Dublin. Archdall tells us that— 


“The history of this celebrated staff, as delivered by Joceline, is briefly 


any stand he had by these same usages stopped the mouths of all who would appeal to your 
court ; prohibited all ecclesiastical persons from crossing the sea till an oath had been exacted 
from them ; suffocated the rights of elections ; drawn all causes, ecclesiastical as well as civil, be- 
fore his own courts, and run his dagger into every liberty of the church,” In Ireland, however, 
many things could be done even worse than those Henry worked in England, and assuredly no 
Becket was bidden to the Parliament of Kilkenny; while Henry's successors were but seldom 
better than himself, 
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this: St. Patrick, moved by divine instinct or angelic revelation, visited 
one Justus, an ascetic who inhabited an island in the Tyrrhene Sea, a man 
of exemplary virtue and most holy life. After mutual salutations and dis- 
course he presented the Irish apostle with a staff which he averred he had 
received from the hands of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ himself. In 
this island were some men in the bloom of youth and others who appeared 
aged and decrepit. St. Patrick, conversing with them, found that those 
aged persons were sons of those seemingly young. Astonished at this mira- 
culous appearance, he was told ‘that from their infancy they had served 
God ; that they were constantly employed in works of charity, and their 
doors ever open to the traveller and distressed ; that one night a stranger, 
with a staff in his hand, came to them, whom they accommodated to the 
best of their power; that in the morning he blessed them, and said, “ I am 
Jesus Christ, whom you have always faithfully served, but last night you 
received me in my proper person” ; he then gave his staff to their spiritual 
father, with directions to deliver it to a stranger named Patrick who would 
shortly visit them ; on saying this he ascended into heaven, and left us in 
that state of juvenility in which you behold us, and our sons, then young, 
are the old, decrepit persons you now see.’ Joceline goes on to relate that 
with this staff our apostle collected every venomous creature in the island 
to the top of the mountain of Cruagh Phadruigh, in the county of Mayo, 
and from thence precipitated them into the sea.” 


Be this account of the crosier of St. Patrick correct or not, there 
is at all events an overwhelming weight of tradition to prove 
that it was the identical one borne by the apostle, that it was 
that wherewith he worked some of his most wondrous miracles ; 
and even if, like us, one is almost content to believe that the 
Sovereign Pontiff blessed and gave it to him, and that it con- 
tained some portion of the true and holy cross, we are not less 
inclined to style it, as the olden chronicles do, “the staff of 
Jesus.” 

When Henry VIII. developed his designs upon the property 
of the church, and embraced those convenient and schismatical 
doctrines which commended themselves so well to him, his chief 
object was to place in possession of church property and tem- 
poralities creatures and followers of his own, men of debased and 
lax morals, who, like Cromwell and Cranmer, were well content 
to act the part of Judas, if so be a bribe were offered them. 
Therefore it was that within less than twelve months after the 
murder of Archbishop Allen by the followers of “Silken 
Thomas” Fitzgerald there was despatched to Dublin as arch- 
bishop, consecrated with such consecration as the hands of 
Cranmer could bestow, one George Browne. Browne had 
that apparently indispensable adjunct of a reformed bishop, a 
wife, and until the reign of Queen Mary, when he was removed 
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from the place he desecrated, he enjoyed possession of so much 
of the revenues of the see as the king left him. This Browne 
seems to have taken a special pleasure in plundering Christ 
Church, and to have rioted in the destruction of the sacred 
relics preserved therein. The Four Masters tell us: 


A.D. 1558—*“ And the staff of Jesus, which was in Dublin, and which 
wrought many wonders and miracles in Ireland since the time of Patrick 
down to that time, and which was in the hand of Christ himself, was burned 
by the Saxons in like manner. And not only that, but there was not a 
holy cross, nor an image of Mary, nor other celebrated image in Ireland, 
over which their power had reached, that they did not burn.” 


“Over which their power had reached!” Just so. The foul 
heresy was none of Ireland’s. Saxon invasion alone made the 
polluting footsteps of heresy possible on Irish soil. 

It was in this cathedral church of the Holy Trinity, this 
very Christ Church, at the meeting of the packed Parliament of 
the Pale, that Browne dared to broach the doctrine of the king’s 
supremacy in these words: 


“ My Lords and Gentry of this His Majesties Realm of Ireland: Behold 
your obedience to your King is the observing of your God and Saviour 
Christ, for He, that High Priest of our Souls, paid Tribute to Cesar (though 
no Christian); greater Honour then surely is due to your Prince His High- 
ness the King, and a Christian one. Rome and her Bishops in the Father's 
days acknowledged Emperors, Kings and Princes to be Supream over their 
Dominions, nay, Christs own Vicars. And it is much to the Bishops of 
Romes shame to deny what their precedent Bishops owned ; therefore His 
Highness claims but what he can justifie: The Bishop Elutherius gave to 
St. Lucius the first Christian King of the Britains; so that I shall without 
scrupling vote His Highness King Henry my Supream over Ecclesiastick 
matters as well as Temporal, and Head thereof, even of both Isles, England 
and Ireland, and that without Guilt of Conscience or Sin to God; and he 
who will not pass this Act, as I do, is no true Subject to His Highness.” 


Thus does Ware report Browne, and thus, no doubt, he spoke. 
At any rate, packed and terrorized, this Anglo-Irish Parlia- 
ment vcted “His Majestie” Head of the Church and King 
of Ireland; for up to this time never had monarch of England 
claimed this title. Therefore, passing strange as it may appear 
to some readers, the statutable right of the rulers of England to 
the title of temporal governors of Ireland is just as much, and no 
more, as theirs to be the same in things spiritual. Ireland has 
never quite owned to one any more than to the other, and we 
must be allowed to doubt that it ever will. 


Some time afterwards Browne wrote Cromwell that— 
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“The Romish Reliques and Images of both my Cathedrals in Dublin, 
of the Holy Trinity and St. Patricks, took off the common people from the 
true Worship. . . . The Prior and Dean have written to Rome to be en- 
couraged ; and if it be not hindered before they have a Mandate from the 
Bishop of Rome, the people will be bold, and then tugg long before His 
Highness can submit them to His Graces Orders.” 
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Amongst the other religious houses mentioned by Ware and 
Archdall was the nunnery of St. Mary de Hoggis, or Hogges, 
a name derived by the antiquarian Lhuyd from the Irish word 
oigh, signifying virgin, and by Bishop Moran from the Teutonic 
designation for a small hill, the convent having stood in the 
vicinity of the present College Green, which at one time, having 
been a place of pagan interment, was probably the situation of 
numerous tumuli, or burial mounds. This nunnery belonged to 
an order following the rule of St. Augustine, and, existing long 
anterior to the coming of the English, was only finally suppress- 
ed in the reign of Edward VI. The Knights Templars, according 
to Archdall, had a house, styled St. Sepulchre’s, at a place called 
Casgot, on the southern side of the city. The great priory of 
All-Hallowes, or All-Saints, stood in Hoggen, or Hoges, Green, 
as well as the convent of St. Mary, and is said to have been 
founded by Diarmid, son of Murchadh (Dermot MacMurrough), 
King of Leinster, the munificent and pious prince who endowed 
the latter. The property of this priory was, on its suppression, 
granted to the city of Dublin, the corporation of which surren- 
dered it, through the influence of Henry Usher, for the founda- 
tion of Trinity College in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. The 
abbey of St. Thomas, in Thomas Court, was another ecclesias- 
tical institution of great importance, and was founded in Nor- 
man days by the lord-deputy, William FitzAdelm de Burgo, a 
kinsman of King Henry II. The priory of St. John the Baptist 
stood in St. Thomas Street, nearly on the very spot where now, 
at the corner of St. John Street, stands the magnificent new 
church and handsome convent of the Augustinian friars. To this 
religious house, which also was founded in Norman days, was at- 
tached-an extensive hospital, where were maintained, in the reign 
of Edward III., “one hundred and fifty-five sick and poor per- 
sons, besides chaplains and converts.” Archdall says: 


“In this hospital were both friars and nuns; the vestments for the 
friars of Thomas Court, for the Franciscans in Francis Street, and for the 
University of St. Patrick were wrought here ; for their labor they had the 
tenth of the wool or flax which they spun assigned them when the work 
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was finished. The different orders for whom they wrought did visit this 
house on St. John’s day, when they presented their offerings before the 
image of the saint which stood in the great hall; and on the saint's eve 
the mayor and Commons were also wont to visit them, on which a great 
bonfire was made before the hospital, and many others throughout the 
city.” 


When the time of “ Reformation” came, as a matter of course 
the image, the hospital, the priory and all its possessions were 
“reformed” out of existence; though as to what became of the 
sick, the poor, and the old tended within its holy walls no 
thought was given. 

The Dominican friary, St. Saviour’s, stood on the north side 
of the city, as does in these days the beautiful Gothic church 
of the same order. In olden as in modern times the eloquent 
Preaching Friars were dearly beloved by the people of Dublin, 
and we read that in 1308— 


“John le Decer was this year mayor of Dublin; he was remarkably 
liberal to this monastery : he erected a large stone pillar in the church, and 
laid the great stone upon the high altar, with all its ornaments. On the 
sixth day in every week he entertained the brethren of this house at his 
own table, and in a time of general scarcity imported from France three 
ships laden with corn, one of which he presented to the lord-justice and 
militia, another to the Dominican and Augustinian seminaries, and the 
third he reserved for the more liberal exercise of his own hospitality and 
bounty. These beneficent actions moved the Dominicans to insert a par- 
ticular prayer in their litany for the prosperity of the city of Dublin.” 


This John le Decer was buried during the course of the year 
1332 in the church attached to the convent of St. Francis. St. 
Francis’, which also was established after the invasion, existed 
until the time of Henry VIII., when, like the other Dublin reli- 
gious houses, the iconoclasm of the period, in its destroying zeal 
for “reformation,” came to its doors with such warrant as it 


could show. In the library of Benet College; Cambridge, is pre- 
served the manuscript journal of a pilgrimage made by two 
friars of this order and house to the Holy Places in 1322. They 
are styled Simon Fitzsimon and Hugh the Illuminator. Hugh 
died at Cairo. 
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MONTE VERGINE. 


MONTE VERGINE is one of the highest peaks of the Apen- 
nine range, that forms the eastern boundary of ancient Campania 
Felix, and stands about half-way between Nola and Benevento. 
On the top is a large Benedictine abbey famous for its chapel of 
the Madonna, one of the most popular places of pilgrimage in 
the kingdom of Naples. This monastery is out of the highway 
of travel, and therefore seldom visited by the mere tourist, 
though the country around is remarkable for the grandeur and 
romantic character of its scenery, and the mountain itself has its 
classical as well as religious associations. It was known even 
in the time of the Romans as Mount Parthenius, or the Virgin 
Mount, and was likewise called Mons Sacra on account of its 
consecration to Cybele, mother of the gods, who had a vast tem- 
ple on the summit, where she was honored with mysterious rites 
amid the dense shade of its oaks, and the fir specially sacred to 
her, and the pine which recalled her beloved Atys, and where all 
the surrounding country sent tributary and votive offerings as to 
aprotecting divinity. Virgil himself, struck by the prophecies of 
the Sibyls concerning the advent of our Saviour, is said to have 
come here to consult the oracle of Cybele as to their truth. An 
old medizval chronicle preserved in the archives of the monas- 
tery, written on parchment in Lombard characters, by John of 
Monte Vergine, says that Virgil lived on the mountain a long 
time. At all events his memory became so associated with it that 
in time it took his glorious name, and for centuries was known 
as Mons Virgilianus. The priests of Cybele refusing to enlighten 
him as to his researches, or being unable to do so, the legend goes 
on to say that he had direct recourse to the goddess herself, in- 
voking her by means of plants of magic power he had brought 
from the East and planted in a garden contiguous to his dwelling 
—plants doubtless culled full-bloom by night with a brazen sickle 
while still wet with dew distilled from the moon, as Virgil himself 
tells us was the custom. Here, doubtless, grew the box of which 
to make the pipes used in the service of Cybele, Lethzan poppies 
that could appease the very Manes of the dead, herb-marjoram 
which Virgil tells us was baneful to serpents, and the magic ver- 
vain, 

“ The sovereignest thing on earth 
To heal an inward bruise.” 
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The knowledge of magic plants and medicinal herbs some say 
Virgil derived from Chiron, the teacher of AZneas, whose Book of 
Might he found under the centaur’s head where he lay entombed 
in a grotto on Monte Barbaro in Sicily. An old German poem, 
however, says that, hearing of a Babylonian prince famous for 
his knowledge of astrology and the hidden arts, who foresaw the 
coming of Christ long before it took place, Virgil set sail for the 
magnetic mountain where he lived and got possession of his 
magic scrolls. By some such means the garden he cultivated 
on Monte Partenio, to propitiate the Bona Dea, he placed under 
enchantment by way of protecting it, and its magic character 
seems to have continued almost to modern times. Alexander 
Neckham, foster-brother of Richard the Lion-Hearted, says it 
was surrounded by an impenetrable wall of air. After the Bene- 
dictines took possession of the mountain the monks are said to 
have sometimes come upon it by chance in their rambles, 
though they could never discover by what path they entered 
or how they got out, nor did they succeed in carrying away any 
of the plants still growing therein. One monk is spoken of who 
got within the enclosure and found himself, as it were, in a laby- 
rinth from which there was no issue. Such stories were current 
as early as the twelfth century. Perhaps they were a way of ex- 
pressing the metaphysical mazes in which some of the monks 
became involved by excessive study of the ancient authors. 
More than one in those times, we know, sought truth under the 
fabulous creations of classical writers, like Abbot Theodolphus, 
who says: 


“ Plurima sub falso tegmine vera latent.” 


Bartolommeo Caracciolo, in his Cronica di Partenope (1382), 
says Virgil's enchanted garden could be easily found by those 
who sought it for medicinal purposes, but concealed itself from 
those who wished to pillage or destroy. At all events the herbs 
once cultivated for mysterious rites in the temple of Cybele were 
still potent, it appears, through the medical learning and skill of 
the monks, and were regarded by the peasants they healed as still 
of magic virtue. All that savored of superior knowledge was in 
those days ascribed by the unlettered to some occult art. This 
caused Horace to be spoken of as a wizard around Palestrina, 
and Boccaccio to be called a magician by the peasantry of Cer- 
baldo. So the ideal Virgil of the middie ages was a necroman- 
cer, for he was regarded as the embodiment of all knowledge, 
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even by Dante himself, who, addressing his guide and master, 
says: 


“O tu ch’onori ogni scienza ed arti,” * 


though had he looked upon him as a magician he would have 
consigned him to the fourth Bolgia of the Inferno with the sor- 
ceress Manto, the mythic foundress of Virgil’s own city. 

In an old life of San Guglielmo, written by Giovanni Nusco 
in 1168, this mountain is still called by the name of Virgil, and 
Pope Celestin III., in a bull of 1197, calls the abbey already es- 
tablished here the Monasterium Sacro.Sancte Virginis de Monte 
Virgilit, but the mountain had long before begun to acquire the 
more Christian appellation by which it is now known. It was 
St. Vitalianus, Bishop of Capua, who first dedicated the temple 
of Cybele to the holy Mother of God, from which time a higher 
worship entirely superseded the dark rites of the heathen god- 
dess. 


“Et antiquum documentum 
Novo cedat ritui.” 


Here took refuge from persecution several of the early apos- 
tles of the surrounding country—St. Modestinus and his two 
companions, Florentinus and Flavianus; likewise St. Felix, 
Bishop of Nola, and another Felix, as well as Maximus, of the 
same place, who were afterwards martyred for the faith. And 
here died in the Lord St. Vitalianus himself, who had conse- 
crated the mount to Mary Most Pure. 

But Monte Vergine received a new consecration, as it were, 
when San Guglielmo da Vercelli came here in 1119 and estab- 
lished himself in a hermitage. St. William was a nobleman, who 
at an early age left home to enter upon a penitential life. He 
visited the tomb of the Holy Apostles at Rome, went on a pil- 
grimage to St. James of Compostella, and was on the point of 
going to the Holy Sepulchre when he was stripped, among the 
mountains of Calabria, of all he possessed, and, taking refuge 
with St. John of Matera, he conceived such a love for the solitary 
life that he resolved, in obedience to an apparisione del Redentore, 
to take up his abode on Monte Vergine. He ascended the 
mountain with bare feet, pale with fasting and clad in coarse rai- 
ment. White doves flew before him, leading the way, as it were, 
but, when they came toa spring of pure water that gushed out 
beneath the snow, disappeared. Here St. William built a small 


* © thou who every art and science valuest, 
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eremo, or hermitage, for himself and a few disciples who joined 
him, and the fountain became known as the agua columbarum, 
They also constructed a chiesetta, or small church, out of the 
ruins of the temple of Cybele, which was consecrated by John, 
Bishop of Avellino. St. William, by divine ordinance, forbade 
the use of meat, eggs, and milk on the sacred mount, at least 
within a certain radius around the hermitage. Only fish and 
vegetables were allowed, and these in limited quantities—a 
severe regimen kept up to this day. And his followers were 
obliged to fast on bread and water from All-Saints to Christmas, 
and from Septuagesima till Easter. 

St. William became famous for his miracles, but still more so 
for his liberality to the poor, which seemed excessive to some of 
his brethren, who counselled him to take thought of the morrow 
and reserve a part of the offerings they received for future con- 
tingencies. St. William, not wishing to be a rock of offence, ap- 
pointed the Beato Alberto, one of his first companions, to rule 
over them, and betook himself to a new solitude. Alberto, how- 
ever, carried out the wishes of the holy founder, and so increased 
the fame of the sacred mount that the piccolo eremo grew into a 
spacious monastery, and the chiesetta into a large church, which 
was solemnly consecrated November 11, 1182, by the archbishops 
of Benevento and Salerno, attended by thirteen bishops and six 
abbots. The abbey was, almost from the first, exempted from 
the jurisdiction of the local ordinary. John, Bishop of Avellino, 
with the consent of his clergy, renounced all rights over it. This 
was approved by the Holy See, particularly by Pope Lucius III., 
who, struck by the sanctity of the monks when he visited the 
holy mount, exclaimed: “ Judico hos homines angelorum potius quam 
hominum vitam agere.”’ Gravina in- similar terms says: “ These 
men emulate the angels in their lives, living in the flesh without 
flesh, frequent in fasts, sedulous in prayer, and obedient to their 
chief.” Their sanctity, in fact, was proverbial. Urban IV., by a 
bull of 1264, declared the abbey immediately subject to the Holy 
See, and conferred on the abbot the rights and privileges of a 
bishop. The immortal Sixtus V., who received hospitality here 
when a mere friar, showed special interest in the house and 
maintained its rights. 

St. William seems to have acquired the special confidence of 
Roger, King of Sicily, over whom he exercised great influence, 
and more than once mediated between him and the powerful 
Count of Avellino. King Roger called the saint to his court at 
Palermo and endowed several houses of his institute—one for 
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women at Guleto called San Salvadore, where his daughter, the 
Princess Catherine, took the veil. Through St. William's influ- 
ence the king also extended his protection to the abbey of Monte 
Vergine and its vassals. In those days the power of the barons 
often weighed heavily on the people, and many sought refuge 
under the paternal rule of the monks. The abbot of Monte Ver- 
gine assigned two houses and a garden to such fugitives under 
the very shadow of the mountain. This place of shelter grew 
into a village and still bears the name of Ospedaletto, or Little 
Hospice, the people of which continue to regard with reverence 
the monastery that showed so much humanity to their fore- 
fathers. The abbey itself became an inviolate asylum. 

Documents from King Roger conferring benefits on the 
abbey of Monte Vergine are still preserved, bearing his seal with 
the legend: Benedictvs Devs et Pater Domini Nostri Iesv Christi— 
Blessed be God, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

St. William revisited the holy mount before his death and 
spent some time here; then went to die at Guleto (1142). He 
left no written rule, but Roberto, the third abbot, by the wish of 
Pope Alexander III., who canonized St. William, placed the 
monastery under the rule of St. Benedict. The monks, however, 
retained the white habit given them by their founder in honor of 
the Vergine Immacolata,and the rule of abstinence from all ani- 
mal food. 

Pontiffs and kings seemed to vie with each other in benefac- 
tions to the abbey. The Emperor Henry VI. gave it the castle 
and territory of Mercogliano. Frederick II., though he declared 
void in general all donations not made with the imperial sanc- 
tion, formally excepted those to Monte Vergine, and ordered 
that the vassals of the abbey should be free from imposts. Al- 
fonso I. of Aragon made the abbot sole judge over his vassals in 
civil and criminal cases. King Roger II. gave the abbey the fief 
of Mezzioiuso in Sicily, and of Cillano in Barletta. William II., 
surnamed the Good, gave those of Sambuco and Querci in Na- 
ples. King Robert the Wise, the friend of Petrarch, gave three 
fiefs. Queen Joanna and Louis of Anjou gavenine.. Charles of 
Anjou assured to the abbey the possession of the whole moun- 
tain, as well as the villages at the foot that had grown up, or in- 
creased in size under the protection of the monks. And infinite 
was the number of gifts from other princes and nobles. A curi- 
ous privilege, called «/ dritto di prelazione, was conferred on the 
abbot by Charles Martel, King of Hungary, with the consent of 
his father, Charles II. of Naples, to the effect that no kind of salt 
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fish should be exposed for sale at the great fair of Salerno with. 
out tithes thereof being sent to the abbey of Monte Vergine. 
This dritto, or right, lasted till the abolition of monastic institu- 
tions in the kingdom. 

Besides castles, lands, and villages, the abbot of Monte Ver. 
gine had more than two hundred religious houses under his con- 
trol, including those of the two Sicilies, besides convents of nuns 
filled with ladies of illustrious birth. 

The abbey was likewise richly endowed with the more pre- 
cious treasures of countless relics, including several bodies of 
saints and other holy objects that rendered Monte Vergine one 
of the most sacred spots in the Christian world. Many of these 
were first brought here for safety in calamitous times, chief 
among which was the venerated body of the glorious St. Janua- 
rius, patron of Naples, which was brought here from Benevento 
in 1156, and remained till 1497, when, at the petition of King 
Ferdinand I. as well as the people of Naples, the pope authoriz- 
ed the transportation of these sacred remains to that city, then 
suffering from the plague. This translation was made with 
solemn pomp, January 13, 1497, by Archbishop Alessandro Ca- 
rafa amid demonstrations of great joy on the part of the popu- 
lace. Only a portion of the skull was preserved at the abbey. 

But the great glory of Monte Vergine is the miraculous Ma- 
donna brought from the East by Baldwin II., the last Latin Em- 
peror of Constantinople, when obliged to flee from his capital in 
1261. His grandniece Catherine de Valois, titular Empress of 
Constantinople, was his heiress. She came to the sacred mount 
in 1310, bringing with her the sacred inheritance of the Madonna, 
which she placed in the church, where for nearly six hundred 
years it has been held in great veneration. 

The first blow to the prosperity of the abbey of Monte Ver- 
gine was the appointment of abbots i commendam in the fifteenth 
century—a practice strongly censured by the fifth Council of the 
Lateran. The consequences were so disastrous’that in 1601 only 
eighteen houses remained subject to the abbey, which was soon 
left with the bare titles to ancient fiefs and hardly any means. 
But one pope after another asserted its rights till its yoke was 
thrown off, and the house had begun to prosper again when in 
1807 came the suppression of the monastic orders. Twenty-five 
monks, however, were allowed to remain as custodians of the 
abbey and of the archives of the abbot’s palace of Loreto, but 
they were obliged to lay aside their white habit. 

After the restoration of Ferdinand I. to the throne of Naples 
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an appropriation was made for the maintenance of the abbey, 
and the monks were allowed to put on again their white gar- 
ments. Pope Pius VII. restored its spiritual rights and privi- 
leges, appointed Cardinal Pacca its protector, and in reorganiz- 
ing the dioceses of the kingdom in 1818 left that of Monte Ver- 
gine intact, saying it ought to remain for ever unchanged with its 
little see of seven villages spiritually subject to the abbot. 

Within the last few years the congregation of Monte Vergine 
has been affiliated to the Cassinese Benedictines, but the monks 
retain certain customs peculiar to themselves. 

When the monastery founded by St. William at Guleto was 
suppressed the monks of Monte Vergine, by dint of persistent 
efforts, were at length permitted to take possession of his sacred 
remains, which were brought here to the great joy of the whole 
region. 

In spite of the vicissitudes of the abbey the concourse of pil- 
grims to the sanctuary of the Madonna has always been extraor- 
dinary, especially at Whitsuntide and Our Lady’s Nativity, com- 
ing from Naples in immense numbers and from all parts of 
southern Italy. Sometimes they arrive at Mercogliano at night 
and ascend the sacred mount in the purple darkness or by the 
light of torches, which, as they ascend, may be seen like a galaxy 
of stars gleaming along the edge of precipices, amid the oaks and 
chestnuts, forming a grand and imposing spectacle. And all day 
long they are ascending and descending in continuous streams 
with picturesque effect, affording admirable studies of costumes, 
physiognomy, and manners. They generally go up on foot, some- 
times even barefoot, carrying tapers and offerings to the sanc- 
tuary, and bringing back colored pictures of the Virgin, boughs 
of “the Madonna’s tree,” rosaries of hazel-nuts, etc. At the ab- 
bey they are welcomed with the ringing of bells, and they enter 
the massive fortone with child-like joy. It is then the season of 
flowers, and the whole country is clothed with inconceivable 
beauty quite in harmony with the cheerful piety of the pilgrims. 
The mountain is resonant with their songs and loud greetings, 
and gay with the brilliant colors they love to wear. 

Our pilgrimage to Monte Vergine was in mid-winter, when 
the sanctuary is almost deserted. The country, too, has lost part 
of its beauty, but the wildness of the mountain is increased, the 
awfulness of its precipices, and the tender gloom of the deep, 
luxuriant valleys. We started from Naples and left the railway 
at Avellino, noted for its hazel-nuts, called in ancient times nuces 


Avellane, and then took a private carriage to Mercogliano (Mer- 
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curtt ara), a rude, straggling village with red-tiled houses, at the 
very foot of the mountain, and under the spiritual jurisdiction of 
the abbey. A mile or so from this village is the abbot’s palace 
of Loreto, in a sunny plain, built on the site of an ancient tem- 
ple of Apollo. It is a large octagonal building, with an interior 
cloister bright with flowers and the southern sun. Here the 
greater part of the monks of Monte Vergine now reside in win- 
ter—at least the aged and infirm, the temperature being milder 
and the regimen less severe. At the gates several hundred poor 
people are daily fed, and medical advice and remedies freely 
given to all who apply for them. We were received with the 
politeness and hospitality that characterize the Benédictines 
everywhere. They gave us refreshments and showed us the 
house and garden. In the archives are preserved twenty-four 
thousand documents relating to the history of the abbey—cartu- 
laries, deeds, diplomas, and privileges both spiritual and tempo. 
ral—among them three hundred papal bulls and two hundred 
historical manuscripts of medizval times. These have been 
bound in volumes to prevent their loss. 

The monks gave us directions as to ascending the mountain, 
advising us, however, not to attempt it that day, as it was already 
late in the afternoon and ominous clouds hung about the summit. 
But our time was limited, and, returning to Mercogliano, we took 
horses and a guide, and set off up the steep, zigzag path hewn 
out of the rock. The whole village seemed to take an interest in 
our departure, and a fine cavalcade we formed, following our 


guide, one by one, up the rough, arduous way like that which 
Dante describes : 


“ Che sarebbe alle capre duro varco.”’* 


Ferdinand II. allowed alms to be collected throughout the 
kingdom of Naples to construct this road from Mercogliano to 
the abbey, and contributed to it himself. The task was com- 
pleted in 1856, after five years’ labor. In ancient times the path 
must have been only fit indeed for goats to climb. 

The view grew more and more admirable in proportion to 
our ascent. After a certain height we could look down into 
the beautiful valley, the rich winter browns and ambers of which 
were lit up by the declining sun. There lay the realm that so 
long has owned Mary’s golden reign, with its wide stretches of 


* Rugged and steep, a path 
Not easy for the clambering goat to mount. 
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purple and gold, surrounded by hills crowned with castles and 
churches amid which peeped numerous villages from vines, and 
olives, and orange groves. Around circled the lofty Apennines. 
In the course of an hour the wind began to rise and long, trailing 
clouds swiftly descended, through the rifts of which we could still 
see the*sun-lit valley ; but we were soon enveloped in mists that 
before long deepened into rain, completely hiding the landscape. 
The cold began to increase and the darkness to gather. Our 
way lay along a frightful precipice that seemed more dangerous 
as the rocks grew slippery, and the horses could no longer make 
sure their footing. They began to stumble, and we to sway un- 
der the force of the increasing blasts. It was a relief when the 
horses at last refused to go on and we were obliged to dismount. 
We then set off courageously on foot through the blinding snow 
that recalled the winter storms of New Hampshire. It was pitch- 
dark when, chilled to the very marrow and exhausted from wad- 
ing upward through the drifts, we arrived at the portal of the 
monastery. The two French abbés in our party joyfully struck 
up the Magnificat, the effect of which, on this wild mountain 
summit, amid the darkness, and pelting storm, and’ howling wind, 
as we stood waiting at the Virgin’s gate for the monks to an- 
swer Our summons, was very grand indeed. 

A lay brother at length appeared, who led us across a court 
filled with snow, through dark, chilly corridors, into a large room 
where a huge brasier of live coals was at once brought, which 
we were glad to gather closely around. Several monks hastened 
to welcome us, and in due time came smoking dishes of their 
Lenten fare—magro stretto indeed. That night stands out in my 
memory as the coldest I ever experienced. An immense cham- 
ber was assigned me which for chilliness never had a parallel, un- 
less in the famous ice-palace of Russia. The bed was a frozen 
lake, and the coverings were certainly taken from a glacier. I 
heard some of our party in the next room executing a kind of 
war-dance (the Madonna and St. William forgive them! for it 
was with no irreverent spirit, I am sure) to get up some warmth 
before venturing on the awful plunge. I pitied the poor monks 
who had to encounter a whole winter like this in such a profound 
solitude, but afterwards learned that they go down to the palazzo 
from time to time to be replaced. 

The next morning was bright and clear, and we were in the 
church at anearly hour. It is a large edifice in proportion to 
the immense number of pilgrims in the season. It is only in the 
Catholic Church we find such vast temples on wild, solitary 
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mountains where peak indeed calls to peak, and ice, snow, and 
hail, and hoar-frost, and all the elements join in the Benedicite of 
the Three Holy Children, as well as all green things that grow 
in the valleys beneath. 

At the right side as you enter the church is the chapel of Our 
Lady of Monte Vergine, paved and lined with marbles, built by 
Philip of Anjou. Over the altar hangs the celebrated Madonna 
given by his wife, the Empress Catherine. Only the head of this 
Madonna was brought to Italy by Baldwin IL., it being of course 
impossible to transport a large painting on wood when fleeing 
from his capital. Catherine de Valois had the rest of the Ma. 
donna’s figure and the Infant Jesus painted by Montano of 
Arezzo, a celebrated painter of the time, whom King Robert 
knighted. The head is painted on cedar, and the remainder on 
another kind of wood, so, while the Madonna’s face remains 
fresh, the colors of the rest are greatly sunken. 

The Virgin, slender and graceful, is seated on an inlaid throne, 
with her right. hand calling attention to the Child on her knee, 
who is too small in proportion to her large figure. He is clothed 
ina red tunic mixed with gold. Twoangels swing censers around 
the Madonna's head, and six support her throne. Three golden 
crowns are fastened to her head after the Italian fashion, one of 
which was given by the chapter of the Vatican in 1712, and she 
wears a profusion of necklaces, the gifts of her votaries. 

In this chapel are, the tombs of Catherine de Valois and her 
children, Mary and Louis, with their effigies lying on them. 
Prayers are still said for them in this chapel by the monks, after 
more than five hundred years. There is a votive picture on the 
wall of Marguerite, wife of Louis III. of Anjou, who, on the 
point of being shipwrecked, invokes the Madonna and is saved. 

In another part of the church is the chapel built by King 
Manfred, son of Frederick II., for his burial-place; he, as well 
as his father, holding Monte Vergine in special favor. And here 
is an ancient sarcophagus, popularly called Manired’s tomb, of 
veined white marble with great lions’ heads carved on one side, 
and two winged heads of Medusa on the other. When Manfred 
was slain in battle with Charles of Anjou he was first buried 
near the bridge at Benevento, and every soldier of the victorious 
army threw a stone upon his grave, forming a great mound. 
Dante makes Manfred relate this in the Purgatorio: 


“ Yet at the bridge’s headway my bones had lain 
Near Benevento, by the heavy mole 
Protected.” 
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But as he died excommunicated, he was afterwards removed 
from the lands of the church and borne with unlighted torches 
to the banks of the river Verde, on the borders of Campania, 
where “ the rain beat on his grave, and the winds swept pitiless- 
ly over it.” It is pleasant to think that the monks of Monte Ver- 
gine, according to their traditions, secretly carried off the body 
of their benefactor by night and buried him in his own chapel, 
charitably hoping with Dante that 


“ By the curse he was not so destroyed 
But that eternal love might turn,” 


and his punishment be 


“ By prayers of good men shorter made.” 


In this chapel is an immense crucifix carved out of wood, 
with a colossal Christ nailed <o it, pale, bleeding, and terrible— 
a work of the thirteenth century, if no older—and against the 
wall are the marble effigies of two knights in their coats of mail. 

In another chapel is the rich marble tomb of Caterina della 
Lionessa, of the old Provengal family of Lagonesse, which follow- 
ed the Anjou princes into Italy. She lies curiously coifed, her 
hands joined, on her cold bed, which is supported by six colon- 
nettes. There are other interesting tombs of dames and knights, 
among them those of Count Bertrade de Lautrec and his son. 
And every one devoutly visits that of Fra Giulio di Nardo,a 
holy monk well skilled in music, who, though of noble birth, re- 
fused the priestly office and served as a lay brother in this house. 
He wished, out of humility, to be buried under the pavement of 
the Madonna’s chapel, , 


“ That every foot might fall with heavier tread 
Trampling upon his vileness.” 


His body was found incorrupt two centuries after his death, and 
placed in an urn. 

The beautiful cidortio of Parian.marble, inlaid with mosaic 
and supported by columns resting on lions, was given by Charles 
Martel—the Charles whom Dante finds circling in the third hea- 
vens, his saintly light turned to the sun that feeds it, 


“ As to the good, whose plenitude of bliss 
Sufficeth all.” 


The chapel of relics is curious, reminding one of a columba- 
rium with its niches for different saints. 
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We looked with interest at a column of porta-santa marble 
from the old temple of Cybele. And in one gallery of the clois. 
ter are curious simulacra and votive offerings, and fragments 
of sculpture, from the same source, forming quite a museum. 
Among them is part of a rich sarcophagus on which is carved 
the battle of the Amazons. 

At the entrance of the foresterta, or guest-house, is an inscrip. 
tion stating that only Lenten fare is permitted in the monastery, 
according to the injunction of St. William. The prohibition as to 
meat extends half a mile around ; but without the bounds, lower 
down the mount, is a small building where it is permitted. The 
violation of this rule is said to have often been followed by con- 
dign punishment. It was once popularly believed that forbid- 
den food brought within the sacred enclosure became at once 
corrupt and unfit to eat. And when the hospice was burned 
down in 1611, causing the death of four hundred pilgrims, it was 
attributed to the impiety of some who brought meat with them, 
as no fire had been Jighted on the premises. 

The abbey stands on a shelf of the mountain near the summit, 
and is somewhat imposing from its very size. From the .terrace 
is a magnificent view extending on one side over fertile Campania, 
and on the other to the plain of Benevento, where Manfred fell, 
and the famous defile of Caudi, or Caudium, at the foot of Mount 
Taburno, where the Roman army was obliged to surrender to 
the Samnites and pass under the yoke at a place still called 
Giogo (or Yoke) di Santa Maria. From the highest point of the 
mountain you can see five provinces, and the view extends from 
the towers of Gaéta to the Bay of Salerno, embracing Naples and 
its enchanting waters, Vesuvius, Pompeii, Capri, Procida, and 
Ischia—perhaps the fairest lands on earth. 

We could not look without some emotion at the spot nearer 
at hand where stood the ancient temple before whose altar Virgil 
once expectant waited, thirsting for the true Divinity. Afar off 
could be seen the cliffs that conceal his tomb and the Sibyl’s 
cave; but here, on the mount overlooking them, is enthroned 
Mary uplifting the divine Child whom they foretold, and before 
whom the oracle of Cybele is for ever dumb. 
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THERE is still preserved at the Vatican a letter from Henry 
VIII. seeking the long-desired honor of the cardinalate for his 
favorite minister. In this missive to the Roman Pontiff the Eng- 
lish sovereign begs His Holiness to pay the same attention to 
whatever Wolsey says as if it proceeded from his own lips; he 
expresses his “extreme anxiety and fervent desire for the day 
when he shall see Thomas Wolsey advanced to the rank of Cardi- 
nal of York—a dignity he fully deserves for his genius, learning, 
and many admirable qualities.” The courtly Leo hesitated to of- 
fend either the Emperor Maximilian or the French monarch, who 
required similar honors for their own favorites. At length the 
pope wrote to Henry, saying that he could no longer refuse the 
request of so faithful a son of the church as the King of Eng- 
land was then universally acknowledged to be. When King 
Henry received intelligence of Wolsey’s promotion to be a prince 
of the church he was delighted, and, writing to the pope, he de- 
clared: “ Nothing in all my life has given me greater pleasure 
than the brief announcing Thomas Wolsey’s elevation to the Col- 
lege of Cardinals. I shall ever regard the distinction your Holi- 
ness has conferred upon my most worthy subject as a favor con- 
ferred upon myself.” 

The installation of Wolsey as a cardinal took place at West- 
minster Abbey with all the magnificence of the Roman ritual. 
Dean Collet preached an eloquent sermon on the occasion. Wil- 
liam Warham, Archbishop of Canterbury, and John Fisher, Bishop 
of Rochester, were the chief officiating prelates. The ceremony 
lasted several hours. Peers and Commoners flocked thither to do 
him honor ; abbots, bishops, monks, friars, and seculars were pre- 
sent on the occasion; and the proceedings of the day concluded 
with a sumptuous banquet at the newly-created cardinal’s palace, 
at which King Henry and Queen Katharine were present, sur- 
rounded by the flower of the English nobility. Nor were the 
crowd without forgotten; they were also regaled with a profuse- 
ness most pleasing to the multitude. Modern reflection despises 
lord-mayors’ gilt coaches, splendidly-dressed footmen, or cardinals’ 
hats, but the philosophy of the early part of the sixteenth century 
was very different. Men delighted in such shows without stop- 
ping to reason as to their utility. Even men who cannot eschew 
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honors, yet do not care for them, may in time not only accept but 
esteem them. Monarchs sometimes acquire honor from the re. 
pute of their trusted servants ; and at this period of Henry’s life 
the king and his illustrious subject might feel gratified with a 
concession in whose attainment mutual esteem seemed so largely 
to participate. It is not much in the heart of a man of a lofty na- 
ture to be insensible of honors on occasions like this. Wolsey 
soon loved the dignity, at first for his own and the king’s sake, 
and then for its authority—perhaps for its splendor. The new 
Cardinal of York, recognizing the loftiness of his dignity, was re- 
solved to invest his office with a magnificence rarely witnessed, 
even on the Continent. The king seconded the cardinal’s plans 
for a large retinue and superb liveries—liveries which dazzled 
and astonished the multitude. Both monarch and minister were 
men of refined and elegant taste; and the people of London and 
the metropolitan counties unmistakably felt well pleased, in their 
insular pride, at gazing on the pageants issuing in stately splen- 
dor from Greenwich and old Whitehall. Even inthat age of gor- 
geous ceremonial, when records were filled with elaborate reci- 
tals of cloth of gold, silks, and beautiful tapestries—even then, 
amidst jewelled mitres and copes, a cardinal in his scarlet robes 
formed a conspicuous object. But Wolsey was in no manner 
swayed by the vulgar vanity of appearing grand, in that light in 
which the ignorant or the superficial behold the surroundings of 
a great man. Magnificent in all his notions and in all his doings 
—in the selection of plate, dress, tapestry, pictures, buildings ; the 
furniture of a chapel, a church, or a palace; the arranging of gar- 
dens, of flowers, of fountains; the setting of a ring or the ar- 
rangement of some exquisite jewel ; the forms and etiquette of a 
congress ; a procession in heraldic order; or at a sumptuous ban- 
quet—there was the same regal and classic taste prevailing, the 
same powerful grasp of little things and of great affairs; a mind, 
a soul as capacious as the sea, and as minute as the sand upon 
the shore when minuteness was required. 

Such was the social and, in part, political bearing of the Cardi- 
nal of York. He went far to civilize the British nobles, to elevate 
the taste of the commercial classes, and to accustom the people 
to distinguish between the barbaric profusion of the past and 
the treasures of beauty which Science and Art, working with the 
same materials, now opened to their awakening discernment. 
On no occasion did the universality of Wolsey’s genius for orga- 
nization display itself more signally than at the meeting of the 
French and English monarchs on the “Field of the Cloth of 
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Gold.” There Wolsey was studied by all, and to all seemed in- 
exhaustible in the graces of his bearing and the aptitude of his 
arrangements. King Henry’s retinue at the “Cloth of Gold” 
amounted to 3,997 persons and 2,248 horses; the queen’s servants 
and guards reckoned 1,200, and 840 horses. Wolsey’s attendants 
were very numerous and the appointments classic and gorgeous. 
Budzeus, an eminent Greek scholar and traveller, who was a spec- 
tator of the royal meetings, describes the astonishment he felt 
on viewing such scenes of unparalleled magnificence. 

Of the personal appearance and disposition of Wolsey about 
this time (1519), perhaps the despatches of Sebastian Giustiniani 
are the most correct. 


“The cardinal is now about forty-six years of age, very handsome, 
learned, extremely eloquent, of vast ability, and indefatigable in carrying 
out his projects; he alone transacts the same business as that which oc- 
cupies all the magisteries and councils of Venice, both civil and criminal ; 
and all state affairs are managed by him likewise, let their nature be what 
it may. The cardinal is pensive and has the reputation of being extreme- 
ly just; he is the councillor who rules both the king and the entire realm ; 
his enemies accounted him haughty and imperious, yet much more humil- 
ity and moderation than Wolsey possessed could scarcely have escaped the 
imputation. Such a sight as this English cardinal presented was not com- 
mon to the eyes of Christendom. The great nobles could obtain no 
audience of him until after four or five applications—foreign ambassadors 
not even then.” 


“The Cardinal of York is omnipotent,” says Erasmus, writ- 
ing to Cardinal Grunoni. “ All the power of the state is cen- 
tred in him,” is the observation of Giustiniani; “he is, in fact, 
ipse rex.” The people declared he was “ moved by witchcraft or 
something that no man could discover.” Yet, undisputed as 
was the supremacy of this great minister, it was surely no more 
than might have been expected. In genius, in penetration, in 
aptitude for business and indefatigable labor, he had no equal. 
All despatches addressed to ambassadors abroad or at home 
passed through his hands; the entire political correspondence of 
the times was submitted to his perusal and waited for his deci- 
sion. Before a single measure was submitted to the Privy Coun- 
cil it was first shaped by Wolsey’s hands; he managed it, un- 
aided and alone, when it had passed their approval.* Foxe (Bi- 
shop of Winchester), the only minister of any experience, sel- 
dom attended the royal council; the Duke of Suffolk dared not 
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offer him opposition, writes the Spanish ambassador; the Duke 
of Norfolk, who had endeavored to thwart the cardinal’s author- 
ity, and once had partly succeeded,’ had been defeated, and 
yielded: Norfolk was too haughty to conceal a temper not less 
imperious than Wolsey’s, and wanted the flexibility and cour- 
tesy of manner required in a successful courtier. Wolsey was 
unpopular with the landed interest, many of the representatives 
cf which hated him cordially. He also incurred the enmity of 
the lawyers for sustaining the part of the poor client, and of the 
monopolists and commercial people for checking their dishonest 
deeds. It is, however, a pleasing fact to record that the cardinal 
was loved and respected by his clergy for the equity and kind- 
ness with which he governed the diocese of York. His enemies 
were numerous at home and abroad, but Polydore Vergil was 
the most malignant and persistent in falsehood. He was deputy- 
collector of the pope’s annats for Cardinal Hadrian in England, 
and Wolsey, having discovered his misappropriation of papal 
moneys, and, further, his intriguing with foreign factions, impri- 
soned him inthe Tower. Hence his virulent enmity.* Polydore 
Vergil’s imprisonment and subsequent conduct throw fresh light 
on the general character of the man. He remained some nine 
months at the Tower, where he was well treated and made an 
exception to other prisoners. In his captivity he addressed the 
most abject letters to Wolsey for mercy. He told the cardinal, 
with blasphemous servility, that “he had heard with rapture of 
his elevation to the cardinal’s high estate, and whenever his emi- 
nence would allow him an opportunity to present himself he 
would gaze and bow in adoration, and his spirit should rejoice in 
him as in God his Saviour”! \n another letter Polydore prayeth 
that his “punishment might be wholly remitted, and Wolsey’s 
gifts be perfected in him, even as he himself was perfect?” <A 
few months subsequent (1516) Polydore Vergil was liberated by 
the cardinal; he then retired to Hereford and characteristically 
began inditing a series of attacks on the chafacter of Wolsey. 
’ He affected to sneer at his birth; charged him with ingratitude 
to his friends; described his buildings as those of a person pos- 
sessed of no refined taste; imputed base or sordid motives to him 
as a judge; ridiculed his cardinal’s hat and his gorgeous live- 
ries; represented him as an ambitious priest, successful only be- 
cause he was unscrupulous; distinguished merely for his under- 
hand intrigues in banishing Dr. Foxe and Archbishop Warham 
from the council chamber; he was neither a scholar nor a gen- 
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tleman, but a respectable sort of hedge-priest ; a blusterer in Chan. 
cery, whose administration of justice was a shadow; a vulgar 
upstart, intoxicated with dignities undeserved; a parvenu, whose 
brain was turned by his gilded chair, the gold fringes of his 
cushion and table-cloth ; his cardinal’s hat, which was carried be- 
fore him by some tall man in his livery, and placed conspicuous- 
ly on the high altar in the Chapel Royal when Mass was sung, 
was another proof of his vanity and hypocrisy.* In this strain 
Vergil writes of the man whom but a few months before he de- 
clared to be endowed with every virtue that could adorn the 
state or the church. 

Many statements have been chronicled of the “low birth and 
presumption of the butcher’s dog.” Lampoons and caricatures 
were circulated by Wolsey’s contemporaries, describing him as 
the son of a“ petty butcher.” But these stories had no founda- 
tion in fact; his father, Robert Wolci, was what would be 
styled nowadays “a grazier”’; he fed on his own land some two 
hundred head of cattle, which were purchased by the butchers 
of the neighboring towns. In one year a number of his cows 
died of distemper, which for a time embarrassed the family. 
The Wolcis were never rich, but the family was always respec- 
table and loyal to the Plantagenets and their successors. There 
is an entry of an “offering” extant which was made at St. Law- 
rence’s Church, Ipswich, “to pray for the sowls of Robert Woici 
and his wife Joan, the father and mother of the Dean of Lincoln,” 
which shows that the family were far above the rank of a 
butcher—a class who were, in those days, considered “ lowly 
and mean.” Besides, the father of the future churchman made a 
will, in which there is no mention of the occupation of a butcher. 
Polydore Vergil reiterates the assertion of Skelton and others as 
to fhe “saucy son of the greasy butcher”; yet in a letter to 
Cardinal Hadrian Polydore declares that he “heard from an old 
inhabitant of Ipswich that the cardinal’s father was a poor gen- 
tleman who sold cattle to butchers.” Anthony Wood, an excel- 
lent authority on this disputed question, indignantly denies that 
Wolsey was a butcher’s son. He says that the “family, however 
reduced in circumstances, made a shift to maintain at Oxford 
young Wolsey, where he became a Batchelor of Arts at fifteen 
years of age (1485), having made a-wonderful progress in logic 
and phylosophy.” Skelton, a friar, was one of the most persis- 
tent in traducing Wolsey’s character. Skelton was the friend of 
the noted Simon Fish, which is sufficient to enable us to form an 
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estimate of his merits. Giustiniani says that two brothers of 
Wolsey “were presented to lucrative livings in the English 
Church under discreditable circumstances.” Mr. Brewer does 
not believe this allegation. “I have found,” says he, “ no notice 
of either brother or any other member of Wolsey’s family, with 
one exception, receiving livings. There is a petition to the car- 
dinal from one John Fayrechilde, son of Elizabeth Wolsey, the 
cardinal’s sister, desiring some small place as comptroller of the 
works at Tournai; but the applicant’s name does not occur 
again in connection with any office.” 

There seem to be mystery and inconsistency in the conduct 
of Wolsey regarding the divorce of Queen Katharine. It is 
quite impossible to defend his conduct in this case. If Wolsey 
held no political office under the crown the pontiff might have 
placed more confidence in him as a churchman; but both pope 
and cardinal were politicians of a high and intellectual school, 
and one cannot help reflecting how much the spiritual interests 
of the church were neglected, and the virtue, truth, and honor of 
her ecclesiastics injured, by intermingling in the turmoil and 
deceit of politics. 

I cannot omit noticing, however briefly, a few of Wolsey’s 
contemporaries. Another clerical diplomatist enters upon the 
scene in the person of Richard Pace. Dr. Pace was one of the 
remarkable men connected with the early government of Henry 
VIIIL., and was long employed in foreign diplomacy. Historians 
make little mention of the name of Pace, and he is seldom no- 
ticed, except to be described as “a knave ora fool.” He was 
far from being either. He was faithful, honorable, and patriotic 
as an English diplomatic agent; yet several historians question 
his integrity and show little real knowledge of the man. Ber- 
genroth, a very reputable authority, says that Pace was friendly 
to the Emperor Maximilian, and subsequently became the secret 
agent of the intriguing and restless Charles V. These declara- 
tions rest upon a memorandum, found at Corunna, of the empe- 
ror’s council, in which it was proposed to offer Wolsey “a sop in 
the mouth,” and, “if he accepts it, a pension to Dr. Richard 
Pace.” * There is no evidence produced by Bergenroth to show 
that these offers were ever made, still less that they were accept- 
ed. A distinguished commentator upon the correspondence and 
secret foreign papers of those times presents an ably written 
memoir of the diplomacy, tact, and rare ability with which Pace 
and Wolsey maintained the interests and the honor of England 
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on the Continent. Notwithstanding the friendship which existed 
between the Cardinal of York and Dr. Pace, a failure in some 
diplomatic affair brought upon the latter from the strong hand of 
Wolsey a consignment to the Tower for two years—a proof that 
no skill, no previous accord, condoned mistakes made in certain 
kingdoms. 

During the meeting of Henry, Francis, and their queens at 
the “ Cloth of Gold” Dr. Pace, as the Dean of St. Paul’s, preached 
before the allies the Latin sermon in the royal chapel. In his 

discourse he congratulated France and England on the meeting 
} of their sovereigns, and made an eloquent oration on the bless- 
ings of peace. The religious ceremony on this occasion was 
grand and imposing. Two cardinals, two legates, four archbi- 
shops, and ten bishops were in attendance on Wolsey, who sang 
the High Mass. The air was perfumed with incense and flowers ; 
the altars of the church were hung with cloth of gold tissue em- 
broidered with pearls; cloth of gold covered the walls and desks ; 
} basins and censers, cruets, and other vessels of the same mate- 

rials lent a lustre to its service. On the grand altar, shaded by a 
magnificent canopy of large proportions, stood twenty-four enor- 
mous candlesticks and other ornaments of solid gold. Twelve 
golden images of the apostles, as large as children of four years 
old, astonished the sight of the English visitors. The copes and 
vestments of the officiating prelates were cloth of tissue pow- 
dered with red roses, wrought in the looms of Florence and 
woven in one piece, thickly studded with gold, precious stones, 
and pearl-work. The seats and other appointments were of cor- 
responding taste and splendor. A proud contemplation to the 
English onlooker to behold Thomas Wolsey, as the Cardinal of 
York, standing at the great altar of this regal chapel, pronounc- 
ing the benediction, surrounded by four archbishops, two legates, 
ten inferior prelates, two kings and their queens, with the nobles, 
grandees, and fair dames of England and France kneeling in the 
royal presence ; then, as they rose, the sudden burst of enchant- 
ing music, the roar of artillery, and the acclamations of the mul- 
titude without. 

On this memorable occasion there knelt behind the French 
queen a sweet-featured maiden, then in the early spring of life, 
whose mind seemed engrossed with pious influences ; wrapped in 
devotion, she appeared all unconscious of her beautiful presence, 
her speaking hazel eyes turned heavenwards, and her rich black 
hair reaching in silken ringlets to her girdle. This, the fairest 
amongst the galaxy of beauty present, was Nan de Boulein, the 
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beloved maid of honor to Queen Claude of France, little dreaming 
then of her wayward fate. 

A few words more as to that worthy priest and faithful diplo- 
matic agent of England, Richard Pace. He was born in Hamp- 
shire in 1482; received his early education at Padua, and subse- 
quently was graduated at Oxford; next he held the office of 
Latin secretary to Cardinal Bainbridge, and resided in Rome for 
some time; when recalléd by his sovereign he entered on the 
diplomatic service. In this department of government he was 
eminently successful. At a later period he was appointed Dean 
of St. Paul’s. Both in matters of church and state his adminis- 
trative powers were considerable. He was a man of stern prin- 
ciples, courtly and elegant in his address, unostentatious, bene- 
volent, affable, and condescending. He was an uncompromising 
enemy of the “ Reformation” movement, and wrotea book on the 
Lawfulness of Queen Katharine’s Marriage. Knowing what would 
be the consequences of such a publication, he resigned his livings 
in church and state and retired to Stepney, where he passed the 
remainder of his days “ amidst books and flowers.:’ He stood in 
the front rank of Queen Katharine’s early friends. After a few 
days’ illness he died in 1532, enjoying to the last the friendship 
and esteem of such men as Archbishop Warham, Fisher, Collet, 
and More. 

Next in importance to Pace stood Sir Robert Wingfield, who 
had been a long time ambassador at the court of the Emperor 
Maximilian. He was more remarkable for fidelity te his coun- 
try and for his own personal integrity than for diplomatic sub- 
tlety. He was no match for the wily and eccentric German 
monarch in the person of Maximilian, who was able to read the 
mind of the envoy and improve the knowledge to his own ad- 
vantage. Sir Robert Wingfield belonged to a class of statesmen 
then rapidly disappearing before a younger, more versatile and 
expert generation, of whom Wolsey might be considered the lead- 
ing spirit. Wingfield speaks of himself as living in the days of 
Henry VI., and of his long experience as a negotiator in Ger- 
many, and the many strange people he met with on the Continent, 
amongst whom was De Rossol, the celebrated Flemish chess- 
player, and story-teller to Louis XII. King Louis assured Carlo 
Logario “that the society of De Rossol drove away his pains 
and made him feel young again.” De Rossol’s anecdotes of 
Louis, Maximilian, and Wingfield would be a rich méangze, if 
preserved. If there were any creature in the world that Wing- 
field abhorred and detested it was a Frenchman. He devoutly 
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believed that the French had been at the bottom of all the evils 
that had happened in Christendom during the four hundred 
years preceding. Maximilian, though no genius himself, found 
little difficulty in managing such an envoy as Wingfield. Both 
were eccentric and attached friends. When Wingfield was re- 
called by Wolsey after his long services, he was appointed to the 
office of chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster, which position he 
held up to his death in 1525, arid was succeeded by Sir Thomas 
More. Like his friend Pace, Wingfield was devotedly attached 
to the olden creed, and wrote a little Latin book against Luther 
which is only traditionally known. 

The personal friends and political agents of Wolsey were now 
disappearing from the scene. The divorce question in the case 
of Queen Katharine became a dreadful scandal to the state; and 
unfortunately the leading churchmen of the time were enlisted 
on the side of the king. A distinguished Protestant jurist is of 
opinion that, “according to the then existing canon law of Chris- 
tendom—a law which was undisputed—the pope could not legiti- 
mately pronounce a divorce in the case of Katharine of Aragon.” * 
Many of the most learned lawyers and theologians at home and 
abroad held similar views on the subject. I must here remark 
that no man could possibly be placed in a more embarrassing 
position than Wolsey was by the ventilation of the divorce ques- 
tion. He was at once the servant of the crown and of the 
church. He essayed to do justice to both, and he failed. He 
was certainly the enemy of the queen, and in her secret corre- 
spondence to Spain she speaks of Wolsey with great bitterness . 
and describ& him as a hypocrite in religion. 

There has been immense misrepresentation as to the exact 
facts bearing upon the divorce litigation. Burnet, a very notable 
writer upon the Reformation epoch, presents a mass of well-ar- 
ranged falsehoods, which have been “re-dressed by subsequent 
‘historians,’” so that it requires more than ordinary research to 
discover the real facts, which are only to be found in the State 
Papers and records of the times. Burnet, to whom I have just 
referred, contends that the king used “no menaces with the 
Oxford professors to send forward a favorable opinion upon the 
divorce question.” It happens, however, that at the very time 
Gilbert Burnet miade this deliberate assertion there were to be 
seen in the archives of the University of Oxford three letters, in 
the handwriting of Henry Tudor himself, to certain Oxford divines, 
demanding in very menacing language a decision in his favor. 
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Burnet boasted frequently that he was well acquainted with 
King Henry’s writing, yet he did not, in his many searches 
amongst the MSS. at Oxford, discover those three letters. 
Honest Henry Wharton, Burnet’s contemporary, saw the letters 
in question and read them through. He says: “ Considering the no- 
tions of the writer, a tenth part of what he said would be enough 
to terrify his readers [the professors].” * Although the bishops 
visited the university to advocate the king’s cause, nevertheless 
men of high principle still remained firm ; but the timid wavered 
and gave an assent, and those who could be purchased were 
quickly tempted. Gold from the royal treasury was liberally 
supplied to the relatives of some; and in many cases the pro. 
fessors received the “ golden angels” themselves. Yet there were 
a few honest men remaining, and their lot was a hard one; for 
they were marked out for persecution, and when the supremacy 
agitation began they were the first to feel the royal vengeance. 
A reign of terrorism prevailed in Oxford and Cambridge, and it 
became impossible to know what were the opinions of those 
seats of learning. The government spies were to be found in 
every nook of the universities. 

The divorce litigation was protracted for several years and 
was the subject for discussion in all the courts of Europe. 
Queens and noble ladies denounced King Henry as “a licentious 
and abominable person,” who was setting the worst of examples 
to his subjects. At last it was agreed that the question should be 
tried in London before the papal legate, Cardinal Campeggio, 
and Wolsey—Wolsey, of course, representing the king. Dr. 
Gardyner was the leading counsel for the king, Bnd Bishop 
Fisher for the queen. 

The advent of Campeggio was the occasion of the last na- 
tional reception given to a papal legate in England; for, al- 
though Cardinal Pole was royally received by Queen Mary and 
Philip, he found a divided nation, and the glories of his outward 
reception were confined to the demonstrations at Southampton, 
Winchester, and London. The progress of Campeggio was a 
continued ovation from his first step on English ground. He 
landed at Deal on the 23d of July, 1528, and was received by 
Richard Foxe, Bishop of Winchester, Lord Cobham, and several 
other notable men, who escorted him to Sandwich. On the fol- 
lowing day he made his public entry into Canterbury, where the 
corporation, clergy, Archbishop Warham, Fisher, Bishop of 
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Rochester, and three lord-abbots in full pontificals received 
him at the gates of the cathedral. The people expressed great 
reverence for the legate, especially the women, who trought 
forth their children along the route from Deal to London to re- 
ceive the apostolic benediction. Stopping two days in Canter- 
bury, he proceeded on his road to Rochester, accompanied by a 
guard of honor numbering five hundred and fifty horsemen. In 
Rochester the legate was entertained at a banquet given by 
Bishop Fisher. From Rochester he was escorted by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury at the head of one thousand horsemen in 
armor, all wearing gold chains. This body of English gentle- 
men, all devoted sons of the church, excited the admiration of 
the multitude. On the fourth day of the procession Cardinal 
Campeggio reached Blackheath, where he was received by the 
Duke of Norfolk, the Earl of Surrey, Lord Darcy, and the 
Bishops of Durham and Ely. Twenty-four trumpeters on horse- 
back, dressed in buff jackets and crimson velvet caps, rode before 
the Bishop of Rochester and his clergy. At this point of the 
procession a lively scene took place. Some six thousand matrons 
and their daughters entered an appearance, and were most vehe- 
ment in their acclamations for Queen Katharine. “No Nan Bo- 
leine for us!” was the indignant shout of the virtuous matrons and 
their fair daughters. ‘“ No —— for a queen” was on every Eng- 
lishwoman’s lip. The “divorce agents” of the king, who were 
present, felt disconcerted at the conduct of the women, and Lord 
Surrey waved his hand in disapproval of these manifestations, 
which were met with renewed cries of “ No Nanforus!” About 
this time the women of the middle and lower classes took a lively 
interest in Queen Katharine’s cause. They spoke with contempt 
and scorn of the granddaughter of ‘a London alderman aspiring 
to the position of a queen by such unworthy means. She was 
no better than themselves, and they would not respect her as a 
queen.” Anna Boleyn was, however, the victim of her ambitious. 
father and of those clerics and nobles who sustained the wicked 
king in all his proceedings. I refer the reader to vol. i.of the 
Historical Portraits of the Tudor Dynasty for a detailed account 
of the “ rise and fall” of Anna Boleyn, who has been exceedingly 
misrepresented both by Catholics and Protestants. She was the 
victim of the ambition of a base father, who, under the mask of 
piety, brought ruin upon his family and his friends. Anna Bo- 
leyn’s early youth was highly interesting, and her last days were 
truly grand. The wholecase has been falsely represented to. pos- 
terity. Anna Boleyn was no Lutheran. She detested and ab- 
VOL. XXXIV.—24 
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horred Protestantism. In fact, there was no Protestantism in 
England for many years after her death. It has been insinuated 
that Wolsey secretly promoted the Reformation, but the records 
of the times prove that he was an uncompromising enemy of the 
‘German heresy,” as he described Protestantism. The king and 
all his subjects professed to be Catholic at this period ; but they 
were very indifferent in practice, and many of them who were 
loud in denouncing the “new heresy’’ would have had little 
scruple in plundering the church and the monastic houses which 
fostered and sheltered the poor and the unfortunate. 

Despite all the evidence on record of popular hostility to the 
divorce of Queen Katharine, Mr. Froude contends that “ the na- 
tion was thoroughly united on the divorce question.” The con. 
scientious and truthful Dean Hook judges of this case, not from 
the pages of Burnet or such notorious false witnesses, but from 
contemporary evidence. The dean eulogizes the conduct of the 
women of England on the occasion of the divorce of Queen Ka- 
tharine. “The matrons of England,” he observes, “rose up in 
chaste indignation at King Henry’s treatment of his wife—an 
indignation imparted to their children, and handed on from gen- 
eration to generation, until it has covered with everlasting in- 
famy the name of a once popular king.” 

To return to the public procession of the legate. In a mea- 
dow some three miles from London a tent of cloth of gold had 
been erected for a kingly reception and the presentation of nota- 
ble persons to the legate. After an hour’s delay the procession 
was re-formed for London, where “ excitement, religious enthu- 
siasm, and perhaps curiosity had now become as boundless as 
they might have been in the days of Edward IV., when the peo- 
ple rejoiced in public processions and gloried in the honors 
offered to the Catholic Church and its illustrious dignitaries.” 
The nobility rode in advance; then came Cardinal Campeggio 
in magnificent clerical costume, glittering with jewels and pre- 
cious stones; his retinue numbered nearly three hundred; his 
liveries were superb. The procession is described as two miles 
long—an extraordinary number of people in those days. The 
number of women was immense. Logario says that five thou- 
sand young virgins walked six deep, all dressed in white; and 
there were at least twenty thousand matrons from the surround. 
ing counties. 

From St. George’s Church to London Bridge the road was 
lined on both sides by monks and clerics, dressed in their vari- 
ous habits, with copes of cloth of gold, wearing gold and silver 
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crosses, etc. As the legate passed they threw up clouds of in- 
cense and sang hymns in a most effective chorus. At the foot of 
Old London Bridge four bishops received the cardinal, the peo- 
ple shouted with joy, whilst the roar of artillery from the Tower 
and the river forts rent the air, to use Wolsey’s own words, “as 
if the very heavens would fall.” ‘“ Hundreds of church and ab- 
bey bells,” writes Thorndale, “poured forth their clangor with 
the deeper bass of Old St. Paul’s.” In Grace Church Street the 
London city companies joined the procession ; at Cheapside the 
lord-mayor and corporation of London offered their congratula- 
tions to the illustrious representative of the Roman Pontiff. On 
this occasion Sir Thomas More—the greatest lay Catholic of the 
age—delivered a Latin oration of much eloquence. When the 
procession reached St. Paul’s another grand spectacle was pre- 
sented. The bishops of London and Lincoln, surrounded by 
some hundreds of priests, conducted the Roman legate to the 
high altar, which was magnificently decorated, the month of July 
having largely supplied the gifts of Nature. 

Incense, delicious music, the ringing of silver bells inside the 
grand old cathedral, outside the thunder of artillery and the 
prolonged shouts of the multitude, closed the proceedings of 
the day.* This was one of the last great Catholic demonstra- 
tions which took place in England in connection with the occu- 
pant of St. Peter’s Chair. The reception was magnificent be- 
yond precedent. There had been nothing like it seen in Eng- 
land within the reach even of tradition. It must be gratifying 
to the many admirers of Wolsey to learn that the whole affair 
had been suggested, prepared, and finally carried out at the sole 
expense of the great master-mind of the Cardinal of York. But 
there was one presence wanting to complete the splendor of the 
ceremony—that was his own. Qld state forms or political con- 
siderations might have accounted for the absence of the mon- 
arch and his minister. In the case of the coronation procession 
of Katharine of Aragon, and nearly twenty years later in that 
of Anna Boleyn, the king took no part in the public demonstra- 
tion, but left it in the hands of the people, who always delighted 
in such pageants. 

Five days later another imposing ceremony took place on the 
presentation of the legate to the king. All parties seemed pleas- 
ed, the king and his advisers expressing their willingness to 
abide by the decision of the court of Rome. Wolsey was then 
at the pinnacle of his power, and the king esteemed him asa 


* Brewer's State Papers. 
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great and equitable minister. All promised fair; but there were 
some who could, aware of the mutability of the king’s temper, 
pierce the dark cloud which was gathering in the distance. In 
fact, the Cardinal of York was standing on a mine whose explo- 
sive elements were the fierce desires and the prodigality of the 
monarch, on whose honor it was perilous to rely. 

Lingard says that the profound knowledge of canon and civil 
law evinced by Cardinal Campeggio proved him to be a match 
for all the acquirements of Wolsey, Gardyner, and the king. “In 
the legate’s private interview with Queen Katharine he urged 
a compromise and advised her to retire to a convent. The 
queen was justly indignant at such a proposition. She contend. 
ed that she had been a lawful and a faithful wife for twenty 
years, and there was no power on earth that could dissolve her 
marriage.” * 

Every day the web became more entangled ; evidence, docu- 
ments, and theological opinions were multiplied; but little faith 
could be placed in any of them. The long-expected trial at last 
took place (June, 1529) in the Parliament Chamber, Blackfriars, 
The character of the witnesses appealed to, the mode of proceed- 
ing, and the evidence—mysterious and unconnected as it was— 
would have been rejected at once by a common-sense jury of the 
present day. The king and queen appeared in court, the latter 
protesting against the form of the trial and those who were to 
be her judges. King Henry sat in state at the right hand of 
Cardinals Wolsey and Campeggio, the queen on the left. Dr. 
Gardyner was the leading counsel for the king. That honest 
and unbending prelate, Dr. Fisher, was the queen’s principal ad- 
vocate. At the conclusion of Dr. Gardyner’s long and labored 
address in favor of the king’s “serious conscientious scruples” 
the queen rose. All eyes were fixed upon the injured wife, the 
noble and dignified queen. A thrilling murmur ran through the 
Justice Hall, filled with the sobs and cries of the honest wives of 
London. The queen advanced towards her husband's chair, and, 
throwing herself upon her knees, addressed him in a most elo- 
quent and pathetic speech, and concluded her address by an ap- 
peal to the good feeling and equity of the court. “Jf there be any 
offence which can be alleged against me,” she concluded, “ J consent 
to depart in infamy ; if not, then I pray you, in the name of the Holy 
Trinity and the high court of heaven, to do me justice !”’ In Dodd’s 


*Carlo Logario’s Notes on the Divorce Litigation. Logario was the Spanish physician to 
Wolsey, and resided many years in London, He was an admirable story-teller and chess-player, 
and had access to the best society in England, 
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Church History the reader will find the addresses of both Katha- 
rine and Henry at full length, and somewhat modernized in lan- 
guage. The Latin speech of Dr. Gardyner has not been pre- 
served in acorrect form. Logario says that all the speeches were 
in Latin, whilst Polydore Vergil’s account is different. Campeg- 
gio could not speak English, and I question if he knew French. 
Fisher and Gardyner must have addressed the court in Latin, or 
else the legate could not discover the arguments put forward at 
both sides. Gardyner was, perhaps, the greatest linguist of all 
concerned in this odious mockery of a judicial inquiry. 

The queen retired amid the applause of the spectators; 
whilst the populace, who crowded the streets, were vehement in 
cheering the queen, and the words, “ Down with old Hal!” were 
upon the lips of thousands. The crowds of women were espe- 
cially indignant against the king. 

King Henry could at once perceive that the queen had made 
a powerful impression both “within and without” the Justice 
Hall, so he at once attempted a plausible explanation. “The 
queen,” he said, “‘ has always been a dutiful and a good wife, and 
that his present suit did not proceed from any dislike of her but 
from the tenderness of his own conscience ; that his scruples had not 
been suggested, but on the contrary discouraged, by the Cardi- 
nal of York; and that they were confirmed by the Bishop of 
Tarbes; that he had consulted his confessors and several other 
bishops, who advised him to apply to the pontiff, and that in 
consequence the present court had been appointed, in the deci- 
sion of which, be it what it might, he would cheerfully ac- 
quiesce.” * When Henry made this apparently honest declara- 
tion he had the most assured confidence in the secret tactics of 
his unscrupulous agents. Whatever he might at that time be 
deficient in devising, those about him were marvellous in sugges- 
tion ; for, with them, conscience never hesitated. 

The queen, protesting against further proceedings, would not 
appear in court, and was pronounced “contumacious.” The 
“trial” was still protracted amid the general indignation of the 
country. Yet we are informed by Puritan writers that the nation 
were desirous of setting the queen aside because she was a 
papist. It is lamentable to see the amount of falsehood printed 
as “historical facts” with regard to the reigns of Henry VIII. 
and his children. 


* Cavendish, Hall, Herbert, and Burnet. Cavendish was present at the trial, and in attend- 
ance on Wolsey ; it is possible that Edward Hall was there as a judge. He was one of a court 
clique in whom Henry had immense confidence. 


‘ 
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On the 23d of July (1529) the king’s counsel demanded the 
judgment of the court in this long-litigated scandal. 

Cardinal Campeggio would not be dictated to by the court 
party. Heinformed the crown lawyers, almost in the king’s pre- 
sence, that the judgment must be deferred until the whole of the 
proceedings had been laid before the pontiff; that he had come 
there to do justice, and no consideration should divert him from 
his duty. He was too old, weak, and infirm to seek the favor or 
fear the resentment of any man living. The royal defendant had 
challenged him and his learned brother, the Cardinal of York, 
as judges, because they were the subjects of her opponent.* 
To avoid any error they had therefore determined to consult the 
Apostolic See, and for that purpose did then adjourn the court 
until October.t 

The Duke of Suffolk, evidently at the suggestion of his royal 
brother-in-law (Henry), striking the table, exclaimed in a ve. 
hement tone that the old saw was now verified: “ Never did 
cardinal bring good to England.” Campeggio looked with 
withering scorn at Suffolk. In a few minutes Wolsey rose; a 
breathless silence ensued ; all eyes were now turned on the Car. 
dinal of York, when in that well-known deep and solemn voice 
he addressed the Duke of Suffolk. 


“My Lord of Suffolk,” said he, “of all men living you have the least 
reason to dispraise cardinals ; for if I, an humble cardinal, had not been, at 
a certain Critical period of your life, you would not at this present moment 
have had a head upon your shoulders wherewith to make such a brag in 
disrepute of us who have meant you no harm and have given you nocause 
of offence. If you, my lord, were the king’s ambassador in foreign parts, 
would you venture to decide on important matters without the knowledge 
of him from whom our authority proceeds? Therefore do we neither more 
nor less than our commission alloweth ; and if any man will be offended 
with us he is an unwise man. Pacify yourself, then, my lord of Suffolk 
and speak not reproachfully of your best friend. You know what friend- 
ship I have shown you; but this is the first time I ever revealed it, either 
to my own praise or your dishonor.” { 


Cavendish, who was present at this scene, relates that the 
Duke of Suffolk was struck speechless, and by his silence ac- 
knowledged the justice of Wolsey’s rebuke for his ingratitude. 
There is now in the archives of the British Museum a letter in 


* Campeggio, although an Italian cardinal, filled the office of Bishop of Salisbury, and 
was therefore in the position of being a subject of the English monarch and at the same time 
owing temporal as well as spiritual fealty to the Roman Pontiff. Henry did not directly at- 
tempt to coerce Campeggio ; but the fate of Wolsey was in the “ scales.” 

+ State Papers (Domestic) of Henry's Reign. 

¢ Brewer’s State Papers. 
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the handwriting of the Princess Mary—the beloved Mary, as she 
was styled in England—declaring that her husband owed his life 
to the friendly offices of Wolsey ; and in one of the cardinal’s pri- 
vate letters he declares that the king was strongly inclined to dis- 
solve his sister’s marriage by cutting off her lover’s head. At 
the time of Suffolk’s denunciation of the Cardinal of York the 
letter in question was in Wolsey’s possession. The cardinal was 
not the only man to whom Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, 
proved most ungrateful. 

The trial fell through; but the litigation assumed another 
form, and one far more expensive and corrupt. Thomas Cran- 
mer had not yet come upon the scene. 





CHRISTIAN JERUSALEM. 


PART VI.—A.D. 456-1882. 


ILLUSTRIOUS MEN OF THE FIFTH AND SIXTH CENTURIES—SUCCESSORS OF JUVENAL—PER- 
SIAN AND MOHAMMEDAN CONQUESTS—ST, SOPHRONIUS—VICISSITUDES BEFORE THE CRU- 
SADES—THE LATIN KINGDOM—VICISSITUDES FROM THE RECONQUEST UNTIL THE PRE- 
SENT—WORK OF THE CONGREGATION OF OUR LaDy OF SION—FUTURE PROSPECTS OF 
CHRISTIAN JERUSALEM. 


THE successor of Juvenal of Jerusalem was Anastasius, 
During the times of the patriarchs who ruled between John 
and Anastasius several remarkable scholars and saints flourished 
in Judza. Hesychius, a native of Jerusalem, after passing some 
time in the desert, was ordained priest by Bishop John, who ap- 
pointed him to the Church of the Holy Sepulchre and made him 
custodian of the archives. He was very renowned in his own 
day as a theologian and preacher, and passed his whole life in 
prayer, study, writing commentaries on the Holy Scripture, and 
instructing the faithful. He died in 438. Palladius, a native of 
Galatia, was for a long time a recluse on the banks of the Jordan, 
and later bishop of Helenopolis in Bithynia. His Laustac His- 
tory, dedicated to Lausus, a magistrate under Theodosius the 
Younger, is a collection of lives of anchorites, many of whom 
had been his companions. 

Euthymius, a native of Melitene in Asia Minor, came to Jeru- 
salem in 406, being then twenty-nine years old. He lived for 
five years in the Laura of Pharan, which was founded by St. 
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Macarius on the road to Jericho, a few miles from Jerusalem. 
In 410 he retired to a solitary cavern near by, where a monas- 
tery and church were afterwards erected. Withdrawing from 
this place also, he founded a new Laura and church in the desert 
of Ziph. Great numbers were converted to Christianity by his 
preaching and example, and very many were induced by his in- 
fluence to embrace the religious state. He died during the reign 
of Anastasius, in 474, at the age of, ninety-six. 

Two of his disciples, Martyrius and Elias, were taken from 
the Laura by Anastasius to be made priests of Jerusalem, and they 
both succeeded him on the patriarchal throne. The Patriarch 
Elias was one of the great stays of the orthodox faith against the 
Eutychian heresy, which was ravaging the East. Disorder, re- 
laxation, and heresy had crept in among the cenobites and ancho- 
rites of Palestine, many of whom became violent partisans of 
Eutyches. The great reformer and restorer of orthodoxy and 
discipline among the monks of Palestine was St. Sabbas, the 
second founder and father of the monastic institute in the Holy 
Land. He wasa native of Czsarea in Cappadocia and a disci- 
ple of St. Euthymius, and he lived almost a century, dying in the 
year 531. His colleague was St. Theodosius, likewise a Cappa- 
docian and a disciple of St. Euthymius, and one of his most fa- 
mous disciples was St. John the Silent, who had been consecrat- 
ed bishop, but concealed the fact and lived as a lay monk, attain- 
ing the age of one hundred and four years. 

The last of the patriarchs of the fifth century was Elias, who 
lived eighteen years into the sixth, and was succeeded by Sallus- 
tius in 518. The rest of this century furnishes nothing new in 
regard to Jerusalem and Palestine of sufficient importance to de- 
tain our attention. We pass on, therefore, to the great and la- 
mentable events of the seventh century, the era of the Persian 
and Moslem invasions, when the long period of twelve centuries 
of misery and desolation for Jerusalem began, which has not yet 
been finished, but is still running on toward the close of the thir- 
teenth, and we hope the last, of these disastrous ages. 

The three centuries of prosperity of the church of Jerusalem 
came toa close. In looking back upon its history during this 
period it presents a favorable contrast to that of any of the other 
Eastern patriarchal sees. Although the Thirty-nine Articles say 
that “the church of Hierusalem hath erred,” we do not find 
the charge justified by facts, in such a sense that the episcopal 
chair of the church of Jerusalem ever became the seat of heresy. 
Heretics were sometimes violently intruded into the place of the 
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legitimate orthodox patriarch. But in the long line of the suc- 
cessors of St. James, although we find some who were involved in 
the measures of heretics, there is not one who is marked in his- 
tory asa heretic. Heresies made ravages in Palestine, but the 
record of the church of Jerusalem is one of constant, unbroken 
steadfastness and fervor in the profession of the Catholic faith. 

The disasters which fell upon the church of Jerusalem and 
Palestine do not appear to have been deserved in any notable 
way by relaxation and corruption in discipline and morals. Pal- 
estine was necessarily involved in the common misfortunes 
which overtook the Eastern empire. The Western had already 
crumbled to pieces. The Eastern empire was weak and on the 
way to dissolution. The Christianity of the Eastern patriarch- 
ates was generally degenerate, and the terrible chastisement 
which fell upon the empire was deserved. The innocent and the 
good were necessarily involved in the common ruin with the 
guilty. 

But besides this reason for the inevitable downfall of Chris- 
tian Jerusalem, we think there were others in the mysterious 
providence of God. The church of the Holy Land in the period 
of its prosperity was only a province of Gentile Christendom. 
Judza and Galilee belong to the Jews, and the most probable 
interpretation of prophecy points to their eventual restoration. 
A permanent prosperity of the Holy Land in possession of Gen- 
tile Christians would not be in harmony with the grand designs 
of Him who came, first of all, as the Messiah of the Jews, though 
also as the Christ of all men and the expectation of all nations. 
Moreover, Jerusalem is the Holy City, EL KuOps, for all the 
Asiatic tribes who fell under the sway of Islam. Fidelity to 
their religious instincts necessarily impelled them to seize upon 
it. The chapter of its history between Constantine and Herac- 
lius we have been narrating was but an episode. It had to come 
to an end, to make way for what was to follow—a series of un- 
exampled events, whose outcome is not yet accomplished and is 
connected with the destinies and the consummation of the world. 

Contemporary writers, quoted by Baronius, speak of por- 
tents, and heavenly warnings received by saints, which heralded 
the coming disasters. The Persian invasion was a part of the 
general war waged by Chosroes against the Roman Empire. In 
June, 614, the Persian army took Jerusalem by storm and slaugh- 
tered thousands, including many priests, monks, and consecrated 
virgins. There were twenty-six thousand Jews in the army, who 
were more furious than the Persians. The rich Jews of Galilee 
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ransomed ninety thousand prisoners and put them all to death. 
The churches at Gethsemani and the Mount of Olives, Constan. 
tine’s basilica, and the chapels over Golgotha and the Holy Sepul. 
chre were destroyed. The Patriarch Zacharias with many others 
was carried into captivity, and the holy cross, with the other 
treasures of the sanctuaries, including many sacred things from 
the ancient Temple which Belisarius had brought back to Jerusa- 
lem, were carried away to the Persian capital. During the ab- 
sence of Zacharias, Modestus, abbot of the monastery of St. Theo. 
dosius, governed the church. He travelied through Syria and 
Egypt, making collections for the rebuilding of the churches, 
which was effected during the years 616-626. In 628 Chosroes 
was murdered by his son, whom he had set aside from succession 
to the throne, and who, having become king, concluded a peace 
with the Emperor Heraclius, in virtue of which the true cross 
was restored. On the 14th of September, 629, the emperor, clad 
in sackcloth and walking barefooted, bore the cross on his 
shoulder in procession through the gate of the city to the Church 
of Golgotha. Zacharias was restored to his see when the treaty 
of peace was made, and was succeeded by the Abbot Modestus, 
at whose death St. Sophronius, an Alexandrian monk, was elect- 
ed patriarch, A.D. 634, and he was in one sense the last of the pa- 
triarchs; Jerusalem, as well as Antioch and Alexandria, having 
sunk down after the Saracen conquest into the condition of mere 
provinces 7” partibus infidelium of the patriarchate of Constantino- 
ple, and become at last involved with it in the lamentable schism 
of Photius and Michael Cerularius. After Sophronius, Christian 
Jerusalem existed no more, except during the ninety years of the 
Latin kingdom of the Crusaders. He was worthy to close its 
glorious line of patriarchs and to sit on the Theadelphic throne 
of St. James, St. Macarius, and St. Cyril. Sophronius is one of 
the most illustrious ornaments of his age in the Catholic hier- 
archy. He was a man of high mental gifts, of great theological 
learning, of heroic Christian virtue and remarkable practical abil- 
ity and prudence, which he manifested in times of great trial and 
disaster. The evils which threatened the church from the By- 
zantine emperors and patriarchs, and from the degeneracy in 
faith and morals which had infected all Eastern Christendom, 
were far worse than the temporal disasters of Persian and Sarace- 
nic invasions. In fact, we may regard the downfall of the Ro- 
maic empire in the East as a real blessing, in view of the far 
worse evils which would have followed had the ambitious de- 
signs of the emperors and of the patriarchs of Constantinople 
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been successful. The Emperor Heraclius was in many respects 
an estimable man, yet he was bitten with the common mania of 
Byzantine emperors for usurping the office of the pope by decid- 
ing the dogmas and regulating the discipline of the church. The 
patriarchs of Constantinople, Alexandria, and Antioch were in 
league with him to effect a compromise between the Catholic 
faith and the Eutychian heresy, by means of the new Monothelite 
heresy, which was equally destructive of the mystery of the In- 
carnation. Pope Honorius, though an able, pious, and orthodox 
pontiff, in his haste and credulity suffered himself to be entrap- 
ped into conniving at this heresy by the subtlety and deceit of 
Sergius of Constantinople. At this juncture Sophronius of Je- 
rusalem was the only great and firm pillar of Catholic faith 
among the chief prelates of the church. At his consecration and 
enthronization as patriarch of Jerusalem, in 634, he held a sy- 
nod of the assembled bishops, in which he produced a luminous 
exposition of the faith, especially in respect to the Incarnation, 
against all heresies down to this new one which denied the dis- 
tinct and human will co-existing with the divine will in the per- 
son of our Lord. Shortly before his own death and that of the 
Emperor Heraclius and Pope Honorius, which occurred about 
the same time with each other, he deputed Stephen, Bishop of 
Dora, after making him swear fidelity on the tomb of Christ, 
with written and verbal messages to the pope, intended to make 
known to him the true state of the case. Honorius was dead 
when Stephen reached Rome, but the next pope did what his 
predecessor had failed to do—condemned the new heresy, which 
was again condemned and the faith defined by the Sixth Cicu- 
menical Council, where the authority and influence of St. Sophro- 
nius, through his writings, were predominant. 

In 636 the generals of Omar, the third Moslem caliph, appeared 
before Jerusalem, which capitulated after an obstinate resistance 
of four months. Sophronius negotiated the capitulation with 
Omarin person. Omar, like Haroun-al-Raschid, Saladin, and sev- 
eral other great Mussulman chiefs, was a man of excellent and no- 
ble qualities. Mohammedanism as a whole is an essentially bar- 
barous and immoral system, founded on falsehood, absurdity, and 
diabolical imposture. Yet it has elements from the ancient, pa- 
triarchal monotheism, and a tincture of Jewish and Christian be- 
lief, which partially counteract its debasing influence on the mind 
and character; and under this system human nature has been 
able to produce some good intellectual and moral fruits. The 
humanity of Omar preserved the Christians of Palestine from the 
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worst results which have often followed upon conquest, and ren- 
dered their condition somewhat tolerable. Sophronius did not 
long survive the lamentable event which made the religion of 
the false prophet dominant in Jerusalem, and caused the site’ of 
God’s ancient Temple to be desecrated by the erection of the 
great mosque whose proud dome, surmounted by the crescent, 
still domineers over the Holy City. It is probable that a great 
number of Christians withdrew to the mountains of Libanus, 
and there helped to form that community of Maronite Catholics 
which has always remained in communion with the Holy See. 
From the seventh until the twelfth century the condition of 
the Christians of the Holy Land exhibits alternations of a more 
or less supportable servitude and misery. The frequent changes 
of dynasties among the Mussulmans, and the different character 
of individual rulers, brought changes for better or worse into the 
condition of the Christians under Moslem rule. The influence of 
the Greek and Western sovereigns, and the liberality of the faith- 
ful in Christian countries, brought also relief and succor to these 
oppressed worshippers of Christ in the land of his enemies, which 
had once been the scene of his own life and of his triumph. They 
were the watchers over the holy places, and on this account, chiefly, 
an object of the Christian sympathy of their brethren in the faith. 
The Ommiades observed the terms of the treaty of Omar so long 
as they remained possessed of the caliphate. So also the Abbas. 
ides, who wrested from them the sovereignty. Embassies were 
exchanged and presents between Haroun-al-Raschid, who showed 
himself mild and tolerant towards Christians, and Charlemagne. 
The Patriarch Thomas sent, in 807 the keys of the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre to the latter, and Haroun formally confirmed his 
protectorate over the holy places. In 869 we find a procurator 
of the patriarch present in Constantinople at the Eighth Cécu- 
menical Council, where Photius was condemned and St. Ignatius 
reinstated. The downfall of the Abbasides brought with it a dis- 
astrous change in the treatment of the Christians of Palestine. 
The Fatimite caliphs were fanatical and cruel. When Jerusalem 
was stormed by the Caliph Moez in 969 the churches were 
burned, and the patriarch, John IV., perished in the flames. A 
more complete and thorough destruction was accomplished un- 
der the cruel tyrant Hakem in 1o10, incited by letters from the 
Saracens of Spain and the Jews of France, in which the Jews of 
Palestine took part with the Mohammedans, desiring to efface 
completely all the memorials of the life, death, and resurrection 
of Christ, and to take away all motive for pilgrimages. Ha- 
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kem’s son, Daher, permitted the rebuilding of the sanctuaries, 
which was completed, by means of abundant gifts from all parts 
of Christendom, about 1055. In 1077 the Turks conquered Pal- 
estine and a new, bloody persecution of Christians took place. 
The Emir Iftikar called together a sort of Mohammedan congress 
in the court of the great mosque, in which it was proposed to 
destroy the Church of the Resurrection from its foundations, to- 
gether with the Holy Sepulchre itself, and to effectually put a 
stop to all future pilgrimages of Christians to Jerusalem. These 
pilgrimages had continued ever since the capture of Jerusalem 
by Omar, and had greatly increased during the tenth and elev- 
enth centuries. The Crusades were their natural outgrowth, 
and the immediate stimulating cause of the great crusading 
movement was in the new and more fierce onslaught of Islamism 
upon Christendom, both in the West and at the birthplace of 
Christianity. 

On the 6th of June, 1099, the Crusaders beleaguered Jerusalem, 
and on the 15th of July they took it by storm. The Latin king- 
dom was founded, which lasted for ninety years. It fell because 
it had not the necessary elements in it of perpetual stability. Its 
brief history is full of a captivating interest. Under the La- 
tin kings and patriarchs, the Church of the Resurrection, as well 
as many others in Jerusalem and Palestine, were rebuilt with 
greater magnificence, and gave the models and examples of the 
grand architectural achievements for which the later medizval 
period is famous. The basilica of Constantine stood from 326- 
614, the church of Modestus until 1o10, the new church of Con- 
stantine Monomachos until 1130; the great minster of the Cru- 
saders remained almost uninjured until the great fire of 1808, 
and still constitutes the basis of the restored church which was 
immediately reconstructed in a far inferior style by the Greeks 
and Armenians, and remains until now. 

The great mosque El Sachra, on the site of Solomon's Tem- 
ple, was given by Godfrey de Bouillon to the Augustinians, and, 
after great and costly improvements, was solemnly consecrated 
by the papal legate. Long after the downfall of the Latin king- 
dom the Greeks, and even the Franks, were permitted to celebrate 
Mass within its precincts, and it was only in 1244 that Christians 
were definitively expelled from it, and even forbidden to enter it— 
a prohibition which even now remains in force. Particular per- 
sons can, however, of late, obtain permission to enter, and we 
have recently heard a friend describe a visit to this mosque and 
mention the great politeness of a Mohammedan official who ac- 
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companied him during his inspection of the building. The same 
friend confirms the judgment of Dr. Sepp that it is a jewel of 
architecture. 

The Emperor Justinian in the year 530 built a church dedi- 
cated to the Blessed Virgin on another part of the ground adja- 
cent to the Temple. The costly vessels of the ancient Temple 
which Titus carried to Rome, and Genseric afterwards conveyed 
to Carthage, were recovered by Belisarius, and by him sent to 
the emperor at Constantinople, who placed them in this church, 
the richness and splendor of whose furniture is described in glow. 
ing language by contemporary writers. They were stolen by 
the Persians at their conquest, and from that time disappeared 
finally, having probably been melted up, as Heraclius recover- 
ed nothing but the holy cross. The Mohammedans changed this 
Justinian church into a mosque called ever since Medschid el 
Achsa. In the adjoining palatial buildings the Frankish kings 
established at first their own residence, but afterwards gave over 
the place to the Knights Templars, who derive their name from 
it, and the adjoining Church of the Temple where they resorted 
for the divine service, apparently in common with the Augus- 
tinians. How far the Church of the Blessed Virgin, turned by 
Omar into a mosque, remained as distinct from the buildings 
given by King Baldwin as a residence to the Templars is only ob- 
scurely indicated in the accounts we have read. The present 
mosque El Achsa dates from the time of Sultan Selim in 1517, 
and is wholly Saracenic in style, retaining no trace of the origina! 
structure of Justinian in its interior form. 

The Crusaders restored also the Church of the Cenaculum, 
which has at different times borne the names of the Holy Sion, 
the Church of the Apostles, and the Church of the Holy Spirit, 
and founded in connection with it an Augustinian monastery. It 
is situated on Mt. Sion over the tomb of David. St. Epipha- 
nius testifies that this Cenaculum where the Lord instituted the 
Blessed Eucharist was the first and mother church of the disci- 
ples after the Resurrection ; that it remained undestroyed at the 
second destruction of Jerusalem under Adrian, and was reoccu- 
pied by the Christians when they returned from Pella. It is 
mentioned by St. Cyril, St. Jerome, Antoninus in the seventh 
century, Willibald in the eighth, and Bernard the Wise in the 
ninth. After the expulsion of the Crusaders it was occupied 
by the Franciscans, who were only finally dispossessed in 1561. 
The motive of the Mohammedan usurpation of the right of pos- 
session of this holy place was the existence of the tomb of 
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David under the church, which had been forgotten during the 
middle ages. The church has been turned into a mosque 
which, with the subterranean sepulchre, bears the name of En 
Neby Dadd. 

We do not propose to follow the history of the Catholic 
Church in Jerusalem and Palestine through the vicissitudes of the 
last seven centuries, or to enter into the details of its present 
condition. 

The question of absorbing interest now is, Will there be a 
resurrection of Christian Jerusalem and Palestine in the future, 
and what willit be? This is closely connected with the question 
of the future destiny of Constantinople and all those regions of 
which Constantine made it the capital city. The downfall of 
the barbarous and decayed Turkish Empire cannot be far distant. 
It is to be hoped that the disappearance of the religion of Islam 
from the world will follow in due time. We must ardently de- 
sire to see the cross restored to the dome of Justinian’s basilica 
of St. Sophia, to the summit of his church on Mt. Moriah, to the 
desecrated hill of Sion, and to the superb Kubbet es Sachra, 
which from the central Rock of Solomon’s Temple domineers 
over Jerusalem. But it would be even worse and more disas- 
trous for this sacred sign to be made a symbol of the triumph of 
schism than for Islamism to continue to flaunt its crescent in the 
face of Christendom. The renovation of Jerusalem and Palestine 
through the dominant power of the Christian religion and civili- 
zation may be hoped for and anticipated in either one of two 
ways: colonization from western Europe, or the conversion and 
restoration of the Jews. Without pretending to interpret pro- 
phecy or make positive prognostication of future events from any 
kind of causes which are actually working, we may be allowed 
to express the sentiment that the latter way is most desirable and 
presents the most fitting consummation of the history of the Holy 
City and the Holy Land. They are in a special manner the royal 
domain of Christ. Jesus of Nazareth, the Son of David, is the 
King of the Jews. He has banished them from their glorious land 
and from Sion, the city of David, in punishment of their rebel- 
lion. But when their rebellion ceases their right to the land 
which God gave them in perpetuity will revive. The senti- 
ment of animosity toward the race of Israel and of despair of 
their conversion is neither reasonable nor Christian. The truly 
Catholic spirit is that with which St. Paul and St. Bernard were 
filled—a spirit of good-will and of hope. Nor are there wanting 
signs which encourage us in the belief that a day of grace is 
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already beginning for this incredulous people. The little mag. 
azine entitled Amnales de la Mission de N. D. de Sion en Terre 
Sainte, in its number for December, 1879, contains the following 
extract from the Jewish review Archives [sraclites : 


“What is the reason that almost all the rich Israelite families have 
been converted during the past fifty years? For instance, in Germany, 
the Arnsteins, Péreiras, Heniksteins, Léwenthals, Neuwalls, Liebenbergs, 
Kaaris, Karises, Eskéléses, Mayer-Rauschenbergs, Joelsons, have been 
converted en doc. Of all the descendants of Moses Mendelssohn there are 
none who resort to the Jewish worship ; likewise, the children of Meyer- 
beer are Christians, as well as the families of Bernay, Gumpel, Warsham, 
Loebreich, and Simon, of Kénigsberg ; Ebers and Eberty, of Breslau; Op- 
penheim, of Cologne; Stieglitz, of Hanover; Haber, of Carlsruhe; Bene- 
dict, of Stuttgard ; Normann, of Dantzic ; and a crowd of others. Frankfort, 
which thirty years ago counted within its bosom a quantity of Jewish fami- 
lies very distinguished by their position in society and their education, has 
beheld these gradually changing their religion, so that this society has 
completely disappeared, and of that Pleiad of Speyers, Flersheims, Gersons, 
Creizenachs, Reisses, Schusters, Stiebels, Brauns, Hochstetters, and Getz- 
es there scarcely remains an Israelite representative. In Poland and 
Russia, as soon as an Israelite acquires a fortune he changes his religion; 
and so it is that the Kronenbergs, the Lessers, the Fraenkels, the Rosens, 
the Laskis, of Warsaw; the Raffaloviches, of Odessa, no longer remember 
that they are Jews; just as, in England, the greater part of the families of 
Spanish origin—the Disraelis, the Ricardos, the Samudas, the Bernal Os- 
bornes, the Manasses, the Lopezes—retain nothing except the name of 
Israelite ; and likewise the great manufacturers, Salis Schwabe, Samuelson, 
Siltzer, and the principal merchants of wealth at Manchester, Bradford, 
and Leeds. In France who are left of the Foulds, the Worms de Romilly, 
the Ratisbonnes, the Halévys, and the Cremieux ?” 

“Has not this avowal,” the writer in the Annales goes on to say, “in 
the mouth of a Jewish publicist a surprising value? He might have added 
to his list of rich converts thousands of other names besides those of opu- 
lent bankers and merchants, which he has collected out of all the countries 
of Europe. Why has he forgotten to inscribe in his catalogue so many 
physicians, painters, advocates, renowned writers, government officers, 
manufacturers, generals of division, officers of all arms, common soldiers, 
artisans of all kinds, even venerable and learned rabbins—such as a Drach 
whom Gregory XVI. made librarian of the Vatican and named a well of 
learning ; a Siméon who was baptized at the age of eighty years; a Lieber- 
mann whom Pius IX. declared Venerable,* and who founded a congregation 
of apostolic workmen ; a Father Hermann, restorer of the order of Carmel 
in France and England, who died in the odor of sanctity, a victim to his 
zeal and charity; a Father Gustave Lévy, Dominican missionary in Meso- 
potamia and martyr of the faith ; an Abbé Olmer, well known in Paris, 
whose honorable family have all become Catholics, and whose two sisters 
are religious ; the Abbés Lehmann, twin-brothers, whose writings and ser- 


* And who will probably be canonized.—NoTE BY THE AUTHOR. 
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mons are full of light and eloquence; the two Abbés Level, the elder of 
whom, the worthy and saintly Mgr. Jules Level, died at Rome, rector of 
S. Louis-des-Frangais; a Father Veith, a Dominican, and the most illus- 
trious preacher in Austria, etc., etc. ? 

“The Guvre N. D. de Sion alone, during the forty years since its founda- 
tion, has baptized more than seven hundred Israelites, from all classes of 
society, among whom are some entire families. Sometimes poor and yet 
respectable working-men, anxious for the future of their children, and pre- 
ferring to have their daughters brought up Christians rather than to see 
them exposed to become opera-dancers, café-singers, or worse, have brought 
them to us, and these young girls have become the apostles of their fami- 
lies, gaining their parents, their grandparents, and all the rest to Jesus 
Christ. 

«“ At the present time these conversions are multiplying indefinitely ; in 
all parts of Europe Israelites living in the midst of Christian society reject 
the old, ridiculous cast-off garment of Judaism; but, since the offspring of 
the Father of the Faithful cannot live a long time without faith, religion, or 
worship, and far from God, they seek ; and when upright hearts seek, they 
find.” 


The most remarkable of all these conversions was the miracu- 
lous conversion of Father Alphonse Ratisbonne himself ; and of all 
the good works and religious establishments in Palestine for the 
preservation of what is left of its ancient Catholicity and the 
recovery of what has been lost by the invasion of infidelity and 
schism, the one which appears to have in it the germ of future 
growth most fitted to the sacred soil is the work of Father Ratis- 
bonne. The first sum of money given for its foundation, a gift 
of six thousand francs, was contributed by a Jewess, Father 
Ratisbonne’s sister Ernestine, just when his elder brother and, 
superior had ordered him to give up the enterprise and return 
to France. A converted Israelite, going as a Catholic priest to 
Mt. Calvary, there to seek to expiate the crime of the Jewish 
priesthood and people by leading his brethren by race to Christ, 
seems to our mind as the precursor of a work of grace which 
shall eventually fulfil the prophecies of St. Paul. 

There is a touching incident related by Father Ratisbonne 
which symbolizes beautifully what we hope will be this fulfilment 
of the prophecies concerning the ancient people of God: 


“His Excellency the Patriarch had appointed me to preach at Calvary 
on Good Friday (of the year 1858). This great day having come, I went to 
the venerable basilica at the appointed hour, my heart filled with unuttera- 
ble emotion. While I was following the solemn procession of the Francis- 
can Fathers which departs from the Magdalen Chapel for the different 
stations enclosed in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, through an immense 
VOL. XXXIV.—25 
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and dense crowd, I suddenly felt a little hand slide into mine; it was the 
hand of a young Israelite whose two sisters were educated by the Daugh- 
ters of Sion. Frightened at finding himself alone in the midst of sucha 
crowd, Abraham Mourad wanted to place himself under my protection. | 
was deeply touched by this rencontre in such a place and on such an oc- 
casion, 

“IT held the dear child by the hand as far as Calvary ; but when I arrived 
there I was obliged to leave him, in order to place myself near the altar of 
the Crucifixion, which belongs to the Greeks. It is there, on the very spot 
where the Virgin Mary stood, with transpierced heart, at the foot of the 
cross, that on Good Friday of every year the priest must lift up his voice 
and speak of Jesus crucified, in the midst of the tumult and disorder of the 
crowd which remind him of the day of our Lord’s final sufferings. Since 
that day for ever execrable when the Jews, my ancestors, uttered their dei- 
cidal imprecations on Calvary, they have never more troubled the silence 
of that terrible place; never has the voice of any Israelite there resounded. 
What could I say ¢here, trembling and with a tearful heart? What, except: 
Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do! 

“My discourse was not long; and I soon came down to take my little 
Abraham again by the hand and go on with the procession.” 


We must here bring to a close this sketch of the history of 
Christian Jerusalem, leaving many things unsaid. The world 
waits for the completion of its history in the future. The end 
will disclose how far the prophecy will have a new and literal 
fulfilment : SURGE, ILLUMINARE JERUSALEM! QUIA VENIT LUMEN 
TUUM ET GLORIA DOMINI SUPER TE ORTA EST. 

In a future number we propose to furnish a supplement to the 
early history of the church of Jerusalem in the form of an exhi- 
bition of the witness and tradition of this apostolic church in 
respect to certain Catholic doctrines, taken principally from the 
writings of the Patriarch St. Cyril. 


THE END. 
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A JESUIT IN DISGUISE.* 
Il. 


FATHER GERARD by no means confined his ministrations to 
the Wiseman family. He made frequent excursions even to dis- 
tant parts of the kingdom, especially in the North. “On the 
way,” he writes,“ I had to pass through my native place and 
through the midst of my kindred and acquaintance; but I 
could not do much good there, though there were many who 
professed themselves great friends of mine.” He travelled as a 
gentleman, attended by a confidential companion who passed for 
his servant, and for some years he used to carry with him a set 
of vestments and altar furniture: “In this way I used to say 
Mass in the morning in every place where I lodged, not, how- 
ever, before 1 had looked into every corner around, that there 
might be no one peeping in through the chinks.” After a while 
most of the Catholic families with whom he stopped procured 
whatever was necessary for the celebration of Mass, and he was 
able to dispense with this perilous sort of luggage. Part of his 
disguise seems to have been a frequent change of name. On the 
Continent, as we saw awhile ago, he called himself Thomson, 
and thus he was generally known during the latter part of his 
life. In Norfolk he was called Starkie; in Suffolk, Standish ; 
and at various times he went by the pseudonyms of Tanfield, 
Brooke, Staunton, Lee, Harrison, Nelson, and Roberts. It was 
a custom of the hunted Jesuits to call themselves after persons 
for whom they had a particular respect. Thomson was the 
name of a martyred priest whose execution Gerard had witness- 
ed at Tyburn before he entered the society. The two brothers 
of Sir William Wiseman, after they became Jesuits, called them- 
selves respectively Starkie and Standish out of regard for Father 
Gerard, and at the same time they changed their Christian 
names, Thomas calling himself William after his eldest bro- 
ther, and John taking the name of another brother, Robert, 
who, like the rest of the family, had been in prison for his re- 
ligion. The nature of Father Gerard’s missionary operations 


* The Life of Father John Gerard, of the Society of Jesus. By John Morris, of the same 
Society, Third edition, rewritten and enlarged. 8vo, pp. xiv.-524. London: Burns & Oates ; 
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varied with the localities which he visited. In some places there 
was a large Catholic population, consisting chiefly of the com- 
mon people, who dispersed under persecution, and reappeared in 
surprising numbers as soon as the fury of the storm was spent. 
In Lancashire, for instance, our missionary sometimes preached 
and said Mass before a congregation of as many as two hundred. 
In such places it was easy to make converts. Elsewhere there 
were hardly any Catholics, except among the gentry, and it was 
necessary to proceed with the utmost caution. “The way of 
managing in such places is first to gain the gentry, then the 
servants; for Catholic masters cannot do without Catholic ser- 
vants.” We have an anecdote of Father Gerard’s adroit use of 
the opportunities offered by a hunting-field for the conversion of 
a gentleman who had married his cousin. The missionary, of 
course, was still acting his part as a man of the world: 


“The hounds being at fault from time to time and ceasing to give 
tongue, while we were awaiting the renewal of this hunter’s music I took 
the opportunity of following my own chase, and gave tongue myself in 
good earnest. Thus, beginning to speak of the great pains we took over 
chasing a poor animal, I brought the conversation to the necessity of seek- 
ing an everlasting kingdom and the proper method of gaining it—to wit, 
by employing all manner of care and industry; as the devil, on his part, 
never sleeps, but hunts after our souls as hounds after their prey.” 


The venture begun in this original manner was successful: the 
gentleman became a very zealous Catholic. 

Several times every year Father Gerard visited his superior, 
and twice a year all the Jesuits in England used to meet and re- 
new their vows. Father Garnet’s ordinary abode had been for 
some time at the house of a widow in Warwickshire ; but Father 
Southwell had a house in London, which he was enabled to sup- 
port by the liberality of the Countess of Arundel, and here the 
superior used to lodge when he had occasion to go up to town. 
When Father Southwell was arrested in r592 it was necessary 
to find another place of meeting, and opportunely about this time 
a considerable sum of money was put at the disposal of the Jesu- 
its by the Mr. Drury and Thomas Wiseman already mentioned. 
Father Garnet was thus supplied-with means to hire two or three 
houses, flitting from one to another as the pursuit waxed hot. On 
one occasion there gathered at the Warwickshire resort no fewer 
than nine or ten Jesuits, several other priests, and some fugitive 
lay people. It was agreed that so many ought not to be to- 
gether, and as soon as the ceremony of renewing the vows was 
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over several of the party hurried away. There remained Gar- 
net, Gerard, Southwell, Oldcorne, one other Jesuit, two secular 
priests, and two or three laymen, when at five in the morning, 
just as Father Southwell was beginning Mass, the pursuivants came 
thundering at the door. The servants managed to delay admit- 
ting the officers for a few moments, and meanwhile the house 
was made ready for the search. The altar was stripped, beds 
still warm were turned over, and the priests ran to their hole, 
which was a hiding-place under ground where they must stand 
with their feet in water. The pursuivants spent four hours ran- 
sacking the house, but they failed to find what they were after, 
and “at last they took themselves off, after getting paid forsooth 
for their trouble.” By an ingenious refinement of injustice the 
victims of these domiciliary visits were obliged to pay the 
fees of the searchers, even when nothing compromising was dis- 
covered. The government spies made frequent report of Ger- 
ard’s movements. There is a letter in the Public Record Office 
from an unfortunate priest named Young, who, having been 
lodged in jail, tried to buy his liberty by betraying his breth- 
ren, and offered to be the means of capturing Garnet and “some 
other of the chief of them” when they next assembled in Lon- 
don. The principal danger threatening Father Gerard at this 
time was from a source which he could hardly have suspected. 
Thomas Wiseman, before he left England to become a Jesuit, had 
a confidential servant named John Frank, whom on his departure 
he recommended to his father and mother. Frank had often 
been at Braddocks; he had seen enough of Father Gerard to 
suspect that he was a priest; the missionary had lodged with 
him in London; and he was aware that a house had recently been 
hired in Golding Lane for the use of Gerard and William Wise- 
man. He went to the magistrates and offered to sell his informa- 
tion, and they instructed him to find out all he could about the 
practices of the family. To appreciate the extent of his infamy 
we must remember that for the crime of harboring priests, of 
which he proposed to convict his good friends the Wisemans, 
the penalty was death. The first result of his treachery was the 
fruitless raid upon the widow Wiseman’s house at Northend, of 
which we have already given some account. Next a descent was 
made upon the house in Golding Lane on a night when, as 
Frank ascertained, the missionary had appointed to be there; but 
Father Gerard had been detained elsewhere, and the officers only 
got his servant, Fulwood, and three other laymen. The next day, 
however, William Wiseman came to the house, in ignorance of 
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what had happened, and was at once arrested. Father Gerard 
went to Braddocks to console the Wiseman family in their trou- 
ble and settle with them what was to be done. The traitor 
Frank, whose crime was still unsuspected, presented himself 
there after a few days with letters from the prisoners. His ob- 
ject was to see whether Father Gerard was in the house. Close 
upon his heels came the pursuivants; and the priest had barely 
time to hide when the door was broken down and the officers 
“spread through the house with great noise and racket.” First 
the mistress and her daughters were locked into a room; the 
Catholic servants were similarly imprisoned in various apart- 
ments; and then the search began. Father Gerard’s place 
of concealment was a small recess built into the wall of 
a chimney, just behind a carved and inlaid mantelpiece. 
It was entered from the chapel in one of the upper 
stories by removing a number of bricks under the fire-place, 
where the apparently firm hearth covered a sort of trap. 
door. Wood was always kept in the fire-place, but it was never 
lighted for fear of burning through the false hearth. The pur- 
suivants spent two days in their search, sounding and measuring 
the walls, breaking down places that they suspected, lifting the 
tiles of the roof, and even hammering at the very chimney in 
which the priest lay hid. They concluded at last that the Jesuit 
had got away, and the chief officers departed, leaving instruc- 
tions to their subordinates to put a guard over the premises and 
convey the ladies to London. This order filled Mrs. Wiseman 
with dismay. Father Gerard had already been two days shut 
up in a narrow slit in the wall with nothing to eat but a biscuit 
or two and a little jelly which she had thrust into his hand at 
the last moment, and there was danger of his starving. But 
John Frank was to remain with the guard, and, as he had made a 
great show of opposition to the search, she resolved to trust the 
secret to him. He was to go into a certain room as soon as the 
coast was clear, and call the priest by his wonted name, and he 
would be answered from behind the lath and plaster. If Frank 
had followed these instructions Father Gerard would doubtless 
have been taken. But instead of doing that he informed the 
guard; the magistrates were called back; and the search was 
renewed with more fury than before. It lasted another two 
days. Wainscots were ripped off, especially in the room to 
which Frank was directed; but, strange to say, the hiding-place 
was still not found. At night the guard kindled a fire in the 
chapel to warm themselves; the bricks were loosened; burning 
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embers fell almost upon the priest’s head ; and if the officers had 
looked into the fire-place the next morning they would have 
seen Father Gerard through a hole in the hearth. But they 
were thrown off the scent by discovering another hiding-place 
with a good store of provisions in it, and, supposing that the 
priest had been there and escaped, they released the ladies of the 
house and went away. When Mrs. Wiseman liberated the “ four- 
days-buried Lazarus’’ he was emaciated with hunger and want 
of sleep, and she, who had fasted during the whole time, was so 
changed that one would not have known her except by her 
voice. 

Father Gerard remained concealed for a fortnight in another 
country-house. “Then,” he says, “ knowing that I had left my 
friends in great distress, I proceeded to London to aid and com- 
fort them.” He was kindly entertained by Father Southwell’s 
friend, the Countess of Arundel; but it was necessary that he 
should have a lodging of his own, where people might come to 
him. A house was hired with the aid of a pious attendant of 
Father Garnet’s named Nicholas Owen, commonly called “ Little 
John,” famous for his skill in constructing hiding-places, and the 
builder, indeed, of the one which served Father Gerard so well at 
Braddocks. This stanch and heroic companion often appears in 
the course of the Narrative. He boreimprisonment with invinci- 
ble constancy, and died at last under the torture. Before Father 
Gerard was fairly settled in his new lodging the priest-hunters, 
directed by Frank, were upon him again. This time he was 
caught. The officers found him and “ Little John” in bed, and 
dragged them off to prison. After lying one night in irons 
Father Gerard was taken before the commissioners, the chief of 
whom, afterwards Lord Chancellor Ellesmere, was a renegade 
Catholic. Determining to be open in all that affected himself, 
but to say nothing that could implicate others, he answered 
readily that he was a priest and a Jesuit, that he had been in 
England six years, and that his superiors had sent him into the 
realm to make converts to the faith: 

“No, no,’ said they, ‘you were sent for matters of state, and to lure 
people from the obedience of the queen to the obedience of the pope.’ 

“* As for matters of state,’ I replied, ‘we are forbidden to have anything 
to say to them, as they do not belong to our institute. This prohibition, 
indeed, extends to all the members of the society ; but on us missioners it 
is particularly enjoined in a special instruction. As for the obedience 
due to the queen and the pope, each is to be obeyed in that wherein they 
have jurisdiction; and one obedience does not clash with the other, as 
England and all Christian realms have hitherto experienced.’ 
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“*How and where did you land, and where have you lived since your 
landing?’ 

“*T. cannot in conscience answer any of these questions,’ I replied, ‘es- 
pecially the last, as it would bring mischief on others; so I crave pardon 
for not satisfying your wishes.’ 

“* Nay,’ said they, ‘it is just on these heads that we chiefly desire you 
to satisfy us, and we bid you in the queen’s name to do so.’ 

“*T honor the queen,’ said I, ‘and will obey her and you in all that is 
lawful, but here you must hold me excused; for were I to mention any 
person or place where I have been lodged, the innocent would have to 
suffer, according to your laws, for the kind service they have done me, 
Such behavior on my part would be against all justice and charity, and 
therefore I never will be guilty of it.’” 


Persisting in this refusal, Father Gerard was committed toa 
prison called the Counter, and thrust into a little den just under 
the roof, the door of which was so low that he had to enter on 
his knees. There he remained in fetters for three months. 
Several times he was re-examined before the magistrates. He 
was confronted also with the notorious Topcliffe, who tried to 
terrify him into signing a false declaration, and once sought to 
shake his constancy by pretending that Father Southwell had 
yielded and was going to recant—a lie to which the wretch even 
made solemn oath. But all was in vain. Richard Fulwood and 
“ Little John” were put to the torture, but nothing could be ex- 
tracted from them; and Father Gerard records with great satis- 
faction that of all the servants whom he employed from time to 
time—for his assumed position and mode of life made it necessary 
that he should always have an attendant—not one proved un- 
faithful. Neither was evidence obtained from the servants at 
Braddocks ; and as for the spy Frank, it was perhaps thought 
best not to spoil him for other uses by putting him forward asa 
witness. In the course of time some of our missionary’s friends 
bribed the magistrate, Young, to transfer him to more decent 
quarters in the Clink prison, where a great number of Catholics 
were confined for their religion. “It seemed,” writes Father. 
Gerard, “like a change from Purgatory to Paradise. Instead of 
lewd songs and blasphemies the prayers of some Catholic neigh- 
bors in the next room met my ear.” The chains were removed 
from his limbs (we learn by a letter of Garnet’s that he suffered 
for a long time afterward from the injuries caused by the irons), 
and by giving money to the keepers he secured many religious 
privileges, as in the days of his confinement in the Marshalsea. 

The account of his life in prison is a curious illustration of the 
manner of administering the penal laws, when the rigor of pur- 
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suit outside the jail was not more remarkable than the laxity of 
discipline within. Priests and harborers of priests were hunted 
with savage eagerness ; recusants were arrested and unmerciful- 
ly fined ; magistrates were not ashamed to resort to the most dis- 
creditable tricks (such as the fabrication of false confessions) to 
entrap the accused into criminating their supposed accomplices ; 
and the torture was freely applied to wring from thése unfortu- 
nate victims the names of those who had befriended them. Yet 
inside the prisons the most extraordinary indulgences were some- 
times purchased. Priests who had been arrested for saying Mass 
continued to say Mass in their cells) The government, which 
was putting forth all its strength to suppress Catholic worship 
throughout the realm, could not prevent the celebration of Catho- 
lic worship inside jts own jails. The explanation of this anomaly 
is to be found in the abuses which then distinguished the whole 
prison system. There was little restraint upon the power of the 
keepers. When the ruling passion of these men was cruelty the 
lot of the prisoners was dreadful indeed. But in many cases 
their principal desire was to plunder the persons committed to 
their custody, and then they cared little what was done, so that 
they were well paid and that nobody escaped. Thus Father 
Gerard found that in the Clink the Catholic prisoners had the 
means of communicating pretty freely with one another and with 
their outside friends. Some of them came to his door—he was 
locked up in a cell--and let him know that through a hole in the 
wall, covered by a picture, he could talk with his next neighbor, 
Ralph Emerson, an excellent lay brother of the society, who had 
already been about six years in prison, and was destined to remain 
six or seven more. Emerson was allowed to have visitors in his 
cell, and thus Father Gerard was enabled to confess and receive 
communion through the hole in the wall, as well as to confer 
with his own friends, who came as if to see Brother Emerson. 
Before long a key was fashioned which would open Father Ger- 
ard’s cell ; “and then,” he says, “ every morning, before the jailer 
got up, they brought me to another part of the prison, where I 
said Mass and administered the sacraments to the prisoners 
lodged in that quarter; for all of them had got keys of their 
cells.” On Good Friday (1595) the imprisoned confessors even 
ventured to celebrate the solemn office of the day, and to admit 
a number of Catholics from without to join in their devotions. 
They were all assembled in a room over Father Gerard's cell, 
and the priest had gone through all the service up to the adora- 
tion of the cross, when they were interrupted by the head jailer 
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knocking at the door below. Father Gerard removed his vest. 
ments and went down to the officer; and “as I knew the nature 
of the man,” he says, “I pretended to be angry that one who pro. 
fessed to bea friend should have come at such a time as that, 
when, if ever, we were bound to be busy at our prayers.” 
Brother Emerson’s cell continued to be the resort of Catho. 
lics from outside who wished to consult with our missionary or 
to make their confessions to him; and “there were often,” he 
says, “six or eight persons at once waiting to see me.” He re. 
conciled a great number of “ schismatics ” to the church ; he con. 
verted eight or ten heretics, including one of his jailers, who 
straightway gave up his office and afterwards became a prisoner 
for religion in the same jail; he sent several young men abroad 
to join the Jesuits, and boys to be educated at Catholic semina- 
ries ; and he even found means to provide for priests of his acquain- 
tance who had occasion to come up to London, and for newly- 
ordained missionaries who arrived from the Continent with in. 
structions to seek him out. With the help of his friends he hired 
and furnished a house for the accommodation of these clergymen, 
and placed in it, as the ostensible tenant, a devout widow of good 
family named Line, who had already suffered a great deal for 
the faith. A few years.afterwards (1601) Mrs. Line was arrested 
just as Mass was about beginning in her house, and, although the 
celebrant was not found, she was hanged for harboring a priest. 
The expenses of the establishment maintained under the 
charge of this good lady, as well as the cost of supplying the 
new-comers with suitable clothing, horses, and other necessaries, 
were defrayed from the alms bestowed upon Father Gerard by 
rich Catholics. ‘I did not receive alms from many persons,” he 
writes, “ still less from all that came to see me; indeed, both out 
of prison and in prison I often refused such offers. I was afraid 
that if I always accepted what was offered I might scare from 
me souls that wished to treat with me on the business of their 
salvation, or receive gifts from those that could either ill afford 
it or would afterwards repent of it. I made it a rule, therefore, 
never to take alms except from a small number of persons whom 
I knew well. Most of what I got was from those devoted friends 
who offered me not only their money but themselves, and looked 
upon it as a favor when I took their offer.” When Father Ger- 
ard was removed from the Clink to the Tower he had about 
#130 in money, besides papers, etc., put away “in some holes 
made to hide things.” Brother Emerson secured this store and 
sent it to Garnet, who continued to supply Mrs. Line until Ger- 
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ard was at liberty. Mr. Wiseman, for several months after his 
arrest in Golding Lane, had been kept in close confinement, nei- 
ther his family nor any of his friends being allowed to see him, 
but finally he obtained his freedom on the payment of a large 
sum of money. His devoted wife, in the meantime, had taken a 
house near the Clink prison, in order that she might communi- 
cate freely with Father Gerard and supply his wants, and there 
the husband joined her on his release. 

The fresh troubles shortly brought upon the good Jesuit were 
occasioned by one of his fellow-prisoners, a priest named Atkin- 
son, of whom the revelations of the State Paper Office inform us 
that, having apostatized, he subsequently had the almost incredi- 
ble wickedness to offer to poison the Earl of Tyrone in a conse- 
crated Host. This Judas reported to the magistrates that Ger- 
ard had received letters from Rome and Brussels, and had given 
them to “ Little John,” who, having obtained his liberty, was 
then acting as a servant of Garnet. Gerard was immediately 
conveyed to the Tower, and thither after two days came the 
lords commissioners, one of whom was Sir Francis Bacon, and 
the attorney-general, Sir Edward Coke, to examine him touch- 
ing the persons for whom the letters were intended, and espe- 
cially concerning the whereabouts of Garnet. He admitted re- 
ceiving letters from over sea many times, some for himself relat- 
ing to the maintenance of scholars on the Continent, and some 
for other persons, but he stoutly refused to tell who these other 
persons were or to give any information about Garnet. “I do 
not know where he is,” was his answer, “and if I did know I 
would not tell you.” Hereupon a warrant was produced for 
putting him to the torture, and the whole party marched ina 
solemn procession, led by attendants with lighted candles, to a 
dark chamber underground, a place of great extent with “divers 
sorts of racks and other instruments of torture ranged about it.” 
Again the Jesuit was urged to answer the questions, but he re- 
fused as before and fell upon his knees in prayer. 


“Then they led me to a great upright beam or pillar of wood which was 
one of the supports of this vast crypt. At the summit of this column were 
fixed certain iron staples for supporting weights. Here they placed on my 
wrists gauntlets of iron, and ordered me to mount upon two or three wick- 
er steps; then, raising my arms, they inserted an iron bar through the rings 
of the gauntlets and then through the staples in the pillar, putting a pin 
through the bar so that it could not slip. My arms being thus fixed above 
my head, they withdrew those wicker steps I spoke of, one by one, from 
beneath my feet, so that I hung by my hands and arms. The tips of my 
toes, however, still touched the ground, so they dug away the ground be- 
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neath ; for they could not raise me higher, as they had suspended me from 
the topmost staples in the pillar. 

“Thus hanging by my wrists, I began to pray, while those gentlemen 
standing round asked me again if I was willing to confess. I replied, +] 
neither can nor will,’ but so terrible a pain began to oppress me that I was 
scarce able to speak the words. The worst pain was in my breast and 
belly, my arms and hands. It seemed to me that all the blood in my body 
rushed up my arms into my hands; and I was under the impression at the 
time that the blood actually burst forth from my fingers and at the back of 
my hands, This was, however, a mistake; the sensation was caused by the 
swelling of the flesh over the iron that bound it. 

“1 felt now such intense pain (and the effect was probably heightened 
by an interior temptation) that it seemed to me impossible to continue en- 
during it. It did not, however, go so far as to make me feel any inclina- 
tion or real disposition to give the information they wanted. For as the 
eyes of our merciful Lord had seen my imperfection, he did ‘not suffer 
me to be tempted above what I was able, but with the temptation made 
also a way of escape.’ Seeing me, therefore, in this agony of pain and this 
interior distress, his infinite mercy sent me this thought : ‘ The very furth- 
est and utmost they can do is to take away thy life; and often hast thou 
desired to give thy life for God : thou art in God’s hands, who knoweth well 
what thou sufferest, and is all-powerful to sustain thee.’ With this thought 
our good God gave me also out of his immense bounty the grace to resign 
myself and offer myself utterly to his good pleasure, together with some 
hope and desire of dying for his sake. From that moment I felt no more 
trouble in my soul, and even the bodily pain seemed to be more bearable 
than before, although I doubt not that it really increased from the con- 
tinued strain that was exercised on every part of my body. 

“ Hereupon those gentlemen, seeing that I gave them no further an- 
swer, departed to the lieutenant’s house, and there they waited, sending 
now and then to know how things were going on in the crypt. There were 
left with me three or four strong men to superintend my torture. My 
jailer also remained, I fully believe out of kindness to me, and kept wip- 
ing away with a handkerchief the sweat that ran down from my face the 
whole time, as indeed it did from my whole body. So far, indeed, he did 
me a service ; but by his words he rather added to my distress, for he never 
stopped entreating and beseeching me to have pity on myself and tell these 
gentlemen what they wanted to know; and so many human reasons did 
he allege that I verily believed he was either instigated directly by the devil 
under pretence of affection for me, or had been left there purposely by the 
persecutors to influence me by his show of sympathy. In any case, these 
shafts of the enemy seemed to be spent before they reached me, for, though 
annoying, they did me no real hurt, nor did they seem to touch my soul or 
move it in the least. I said, therefore, to him: ‘I pray you to say no more 
on that point, for I am not minded to lose my soul for the sake of my body.’ 
Yet I could not prevail with him to be silent. The others also who stood 
by said : ‘ He will be a cripple all his life, if he lives through it; but he will 
have to be tortured daily till he confesses.’ But I kept praying in a low 
voice, and continually uttered the Holy Names of Jesus and Mary. 

“J had hung in this way till after one of the clock, as I think, when I 
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fainted. How long I was in the faint I know not—perhaps not long; for 
the men who stood by lifted me up, or replaced those wicker steps under 
my feet, until I came to myself; and immediately they heard me praying 
they let me down again. This they did over and over again when the faint 
came on, eight or nine times before five of the clock. Somewhat before 
five came Wade again, and, drawing near, said: ‘ Will you yet obey the com- 
mands of the queen and the council ?’ 

“*No,’ said 1; ‘what you ask is unlawful, therefore I will never do it.’ 

“*At least, then,’ said Wade, ‘say that you would like to speak to Se- 
cretary Cecil.’ 

“«T have nothing to say to him,’ I replied, ‘more than I have said al- 
ready; and if I were to ask to speak to him, scandal would be caused, for 
people would imagine that I was yielding at length, and was willing to give 
information.’ 

“Upon this Wade suddenly turned his back in a rage and departed, 
saying in a loud and angry tone: ‘ Hang there, then, till you rot!’ 

“So he went away, and I think all the commissioners then left the 
Tower; for at five of the clock the great bell of the Tower sounds, as a 
signal for all to leave who do not wish to be locked in all night. Soon 
after this they took me down from my cross, and though neither foot nor 
leg was injured, yet I could hardly stand.” 


The torture was repeated twice the next day in the same 
manner, and when Father Gerard was carried back to his cell 
the very jailer was in tears. It was three weeks before he could 
move his fingers, and five months before he recovered the sense of 
touch. Meanwhile he received notice from Garnet that the gov- 
ernment meant to enforce against him the full penalty of the law. 
The attorney-general examined him in preparation for the trial, 
and in his replies the prisoner acknowledged that he had come to 
England as a priest and Jesuit, that he had reconciled persons to 
the pope, and had “drawn them away from the faith and re- 
ligious profession which was approved in England.” All these 
were capital crimes; but for some reason not explained the trial 
was deferred, and the confessor lay in his cell, in what was 
known as the Salt Tower, in the southeastern part of the fortress, 
for more than three months. The keeper who had charge of 
him was a well-disposed fellow, not unwilling to grant a few in- 
dulgences, especially when he was paid for them; and so the 
prisoner established communication with friends outside, writing 
and receiving letters apparently quite harmless, but with a hid- 
den text penned in orange-juice, which showed when the paper 
was held to the fire. Father Gerard says that orange-juice was 
the best medium for certain kinds of writing, because when it 
had once been made legible by heat it could not be hidden again ; 
those who received the letter could always tell, therefore, if it had 
been intercepted and read on the way, and could govern them- 
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selves accordingly. Lemon-juice was used for circular letters to 
be passed from hand to hand; the writing became visible upon 
dipping the sheet in water, and vanished again when the paper 
was dry. 

In a small structure called the Cradle Tower, separated from 
the Jesuit’s place of confinement by a garden, and overhanging 
the moat, was a Catholic gentleman named Arden, who had been 
there ten years on a charge of treason. After much persuasion 
Father Gerard got the keeper to consent to his surreptitiously 
visiting this gentleman—a privilege of which he availed himself in 
order to say Mass, the necessary vessels being smuggled in by 
Mr. Arden’s wife. He had no other purpose than saying Mass 
when he planned the visit ; but a slight inspection of Mr. Arden’s 
quarters satisfied him that from this spot it might be possible to 
effect an escape. There was access from the prisoner’s chamber 
to the roof of the Cradle Tower. Below, as we have said, was 
the moat, here only thirty feet wide; beyond that, and separated 
from it by a wall nearly as high as the Cradle Tower itself, was 
the open quay known as the Tower Wharf; and beyond that 
again was the river Thames. The prisoners soon arranged their 
plans, and Father Gerard undertook to communicate with the 
outside friends upon whose aid they depended. It was through 
Mr. William Wiseman that all the arrangements were made, and 
it was agreed that on a certain night a boat should be at the 
Tower Wharf with a stout rope long enough to reach from the 
quay to the top of the Cradle Tower. Our Jesuit obtained leave 
to lodge with Mr. Arden that night, as he had done before, and 
at evening the two prisoners were locked up together, the jailer 
taking the precaution, however, to fasten the door that led to the 
roof. This difficulty they overcame by loosening with their 
knives the stone that held the bolt of the lock, and at last they 
crept upon the roof, not daring to speak above a whisper, for 
there was a sentinel in the garden behind them. About mid- 
night the boat appeared. There were three men in it. One was 
Father Gerard's faithful servant, Richard Fulwood. The second, 
John Lilly, had been Gerard’s fellow-prisoner in the Clink ; his li- 
berty was purchased after eight or nine years’ confinement, and he 
became Father Gerard’s most trusty attendant, risking his life for 
him more than once, and finally entering the Society of Jesus as 
a lay brother. The third confederate was no other than one of 
the keepers of the Clink, a “schismatic” who had conceived a 
great affection for the Jesuit, and who often proved his fidelity 
by sheltering him and his friends in his own house. Before the 
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boat reached the appointed place it was hailed by some one on 
the Tower Wharf who took it for a fishing-boat, and the party 
were obliged to keep off until the coast was clear, whereby so 
much time was lost that the venture became impossible of ac- 
complishment before daylight, and they turned back. In pass- 
ing under London Bridge the rushing tide swept them upon 
some piles, and they were with difficulty rescued from drowning. 
Not discouraged, John Lilly sent word that a second attempt 
would be made the following night, and with great ado Gerard 
obtained leave to remain again with Mr. Arden, the jailer fortu- 
nately not discovering that they had tampered with the fasten- 
ings of the roof-door. This time all went well. The boat reach- 
ed the wharf without being observed; the ends of the rope were 
made fast to a stake, and the bight, being drawn up to the top 
of the Cradle Tower by means of a cord attached to a leaden ball 
which the prisoners threw from the roof over the moat and wall, 
was there secured to a gun. Here, however, occurred an unex- 
pected trouble. The prisoners had counted upon sliding down ; 
but the wall was so high that the rope hung almost horizontal, 
and after Mr. Arden had worked his way across it sagged so 
much that Father Gerard, who was a very tall and heavy man, 
stuck fast in the middle of the slack and nearly lost his hold. 
With several pauses and much struggling he reached the wall at 
last, feet foremost, and John Lilly, having somehow got on top, 
pulled him over, so much exhausted that he was unable to stand 
until some restoratives with which the party had fortunately 
provided themselves were applied. Then they hastened to the 
boat and pulled away. Arden and Lilly went to the house of 
Father Gerard’s kept, as we have seen, by Mrs. Line. Gerard 
and Fulwood proceeded to a certain house in the suburbs, where 
horses were in waiting, and thence Gerard rode with “ Little 
John” to a place in the country occupied at that time by Father 
Garnet. Fulwood remained behind to provide for the safety of 
the obliging jailer in the Tower; for Father Gerard took care 
that this man, to whose complaisance he owed so much, should 
be warned of the escape in time to make off before the matter 
was discovered by his superior officers, and also provided a place 
of refuge for him. He was supported by Gerard for the rest of 
his life, and after a while he became a Catholic. Lilly was taken 
some time later, having sacrificed himself in order to promote 
the escape of Father Gerard from a search-party, and was cru- 
elly tortured in the Tower, being hung up by the hands as his 
master had been. 
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Father Garnet would have sent Gerard abroad after this; but 
the gallant priest begged to be retained in England, and for nine 
years longer he labored on his dangerous mission, moving from 
place to place, sometimes lodging in London, almost in the 
shadow of the Clink prison, and for a brief period taking up his 
quarters with his old friends the Wisemans. His last refuge was 
with a devout widow, Elizabeth Vaux, mother of the fourth baron 
of that name (then a child), and a near connection of a lady who 
had been Father Gerard’s hostess at an earlier period of his 
career. In her country-house he had a commodious apartment, 
a chapel, rich vestments and altar furniture, a good store of 
books, and the company of another Jesuit ; and, what was still 
more important than these things, “ Little John” built for him an 
ingenious hiding-place, as he had done elsewhere. We should be 
glad, if space allowed, to rehearse a few of the incidents of these 
last nine years, some of them thrilling and some of them droll. In 
one family he carries off his worldly disguise so well (though known 
as a Catholic) that he is suggested as an eligible match for a mar- 
riageable young lady. In another house he plays cards with a 
heretic doctor of divinity who has recently published a book 
against the Jesuits Gerard and Southwell, and so pesters the un- 
suspecting man with his sharp remarks on religious topics that 
the hostess, who is in the secret, can hardly keep her counte- 
nance. Meanwhile he travels far and wide on his apostolic er- 
rand, and numerous conversions reward his zeal. We should 
be glad also, if space allowed, to review at some length a ques- 
tion which was much discussed in Gerard’s own time, & propos 
of his judicial examinations, and is much discussed still—to wit, 
how far it is lawful to go in baffling an unjust inquirer by equivo- 
cal replies. In all that concerned themselves the Jesuits spoke 
frankly. Asked if they were priests, if they had celebrated Mass, 
if they had received converts, they readily answered yes, al- 
though the penalty was death. The difficulty occurred when 
they were interrogated about others. The question, Were you 
ever harbored at the house of So-and-so? was usually put, and 
could not be evaded. To refuse to answer would be equivalent 
to saying yes and would condemn an innocent person to the gal- 
lows. Was it the priest’s duty to inflict such grave injury upon 
his benefactor by giving the persecutors, either tacitly or express- 
ly, information which they had no moral right to demand? Fa- 
ther Gerard’s mode of proceeding in such cases is shown in the 
account of his examination before the Dean of Westminster, Top- 
cliffe, and others, when he was confronted with Mrs. Wiseman, the 
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elder, and asked if he did not recognize her, the object being to 
convict that lady of the capital offence of harboring: “I an- 
swered, ‘I do not recognize her. At the same time, you know 
this is my usual way of answering, and | will never mention any 
places, or give the names of any persons that are known to me 
(which this lady, however, is not), because to doso, as I have told 
you before, would be contrary both to justice and charity.” In 
other parts of the examination he insists earnestly in impressing 
upon his examiners, over and over again, that when he says he 
does not know So-and-so they must remember that he would 
make the same reply even if he did know that person; and he 
argues with his examiners that such a denial is not a,falsehood, 
the questioners being fairly warned that they are not to trust it. 
For the further consideration of this subject, however, we must 
refer the reader to Father Morris’ book, or, better still, perhaps, 
to the Apologia of Cardinal Newman. 

The history of the Gunpowder Plot belongs to another work 
than the one before us. There never was any ground for sus- 
pecting Father Gerard of complicity in it; but as some of the 
conspirators were known to be his friends, a proclamation was 
issued against him and a general search was set on foot. Some 
information was obtained as to his haunts, and a party was sent 
to Mrs. Vaux’s with orders, if they did not find their man, to 
stay in the house until recalled, to post guards all around, and to 
watch every road for a distance of three miles. “ Little John,” 
however, had done his work so well that all this was futile, and 
after remaining nine days the officers went away. Father Gerard 
was in the house all the time, “shut up in a hiding-hole where he 
could sit, but not stand upright.” Food was regularly brought 
to him after dark, and occasionally, when the vigilance of the 
guards began to relax, he was taken out at night to warm him- 
self at a fire, for it was wintry weather. He continued to live 
in London for some time longer, and even wrote a public letter 
in his own justification, which he put in circulation by causing 
numerous copies to be dropped in the street before daylight. 
Several times he narrowly escaped capture. Most of his friends 
were in prison, or dead, or so sharply watched that they could 
do little to aid him; his mission was arrested ; it was useless to 
remain in England; and he fled to the Continent, making his 
escape across the Channel in the suite of the ambassadors of 
Spain and Flanders, on the very day that Father Garnet was put 
to death in St. Paul’s churchyard. 

VOL. XXXIV.—26 
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IMPRESSIONS OF QUEBEC. 


IT was on an evening in early summer when first through 
the gathering darkness we saw from beyond the river the 
gleaming lights bespeaking the approach to Quebec. Presently 
the lights grew more distinct, the noise and hubbub increased, 
and we were whirling through the suburbs of St. Roch’s into 
the ancient, historical city. Gradually, and in dim glimpses at 
first, Quebec was unfolded to our view—its narrow, hilly streets, 
its time-worn walls, its broad Esplanade, its grass-grown glacis, 
its gates beneath which had passed many a stately band, alter- 
nately flushed with victory or wan and worn with defeat. A 
bare, uninteresting piece of ground was pointed out as the site 
of what are known as the Jesuits’ barracks—dwellings once the 
property and possession of the Society of Jesus, but having been 
since converted into military lodgings and stores. A little far- 
ther and we were upon the Place d’Armes, hard by which had 
once stood the famous Chateau or Fort St. Louis. One glimpse 
of the adjacent river, the shaded little garden in the centre of 
the square, the two cathedrals, Catholic and Anglican, closely 
adjoining, and we were housed for the night in our quarters 
upon the Place d’ Armes. 

But while fancy was busy with us, and our minds were full 
of all the divers thoughts awakened there by this our first sight 
of the fortress city, an awful reality dispelled all other thoughts. 
An alarm was heard, too familiar, alas! to the hapless denizens of 
Quebec. It portended the worst of all their foes—fire. There is 
no need to tell again the tale of the fearful progress of the con- 
flagration. All night long the fire raged, and by morning the 
suburbs of St. John’s were a heap of smoking ruins. Something 
the aspect they had of a deserted town or village. Whole blocks 
up and down, as far as the eye could reach, in street after street, 
were rows of ghastly, blackened walls, surrounded by piles of 
dust and rubbish, while above on the Plains of Abraham was 
encamped the most mournful army, of many mournful ones, that 
had ever pitched tents there. Women, children, old men and 
young sought shelter within sight of what was so lately their 
home. Truly a sad and pitiable spectacle—homeless, foodless, in 
all things destitute and needy! Innumerable were the tales of 
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misery told in Quebec, in connection with that fatal night, heart- 
rending and most melancholy. Nor was sympathy wanting ; for, 
from the highest in the land to the poorest, all showed their 
kindness in a practical manner by remaining during the night, 
rendering all the assistance in their power, and, when the danger 
was past, largely subscribing for the relief of the sufferers. 
Alarm and regret reached a climax when it was found that the 
Church of St. John, a noble structure, must share the common 
fate. At two o'clock A.M. on that memorable and eventful 8th- 
gth of June the curé of the parish celebrated Mass for the last 
time within that building which it had been his pride and joy 
to erect and beautify. It was a solemn and impressive ceremony, 
that more than midnight Mass, with the red glare of the con- 
flagration shining in at the windows and upon the haggard, care- 
worn faces of the assistants. Thither—touching sight !—many 
homeless ones had brought their rescued goods, believing them 
safe in the shadow of the sanctuary. Scarcely was Mass con- 
cluded when it became evident that there was no farther hope 
for St. John’s. The curé waited no longer. Already the flames 
played around the doomed building, darting in and out at the 
windows. The priest came forth, bearing aloft in the eyes of the 
multitude the Blessed Sacrament. There was a sudden, deathlike 
hush, and every head, Catholic and Protestant, was uncovered, 
every knee bent. At the same moment the bells overhead, silent 
awhile, tolled for the last time and fell crashing from the belfry. 
Has any one ever forgotten the gray old enclosure of the Ur- 
sulines, dim with many memories, redolent of quiet, cloister-life 
amid the havoc and din of war?—the burial-place of Montcalm, 
the theatre of Mme. de la Peltrie’s toils, of Marie de |’Incarna- 
tion’s virtues, of many strange episodes and incidents ; the refuge 
of the wounded, the temporary place of confinement for prison- 
ers of war, the winter-quarters of Fraser’s gallant Highlanders— 
peaceful now, as if war and peril had never lurked about its 
walls, as if dusky savages or British or French combatants had 
never brought their fierce and stormy dissensions to its very 
doors. The chapel is most beautiful; the massive gilt altars and 
ornaments strike one with their look of antiquity, their memorials 
of a past that has not been unalloyed peace. On either side of 
the choir arise gratings to remind one of the cloister-life that 
had grown and flourished while the solemn years stilled the fiery 
hearts of the foemen and swept from the scene the trappings 
and pageant of war. Within the gratings we caught glimpses of 
the nuns, in their picturesque garb, reciting the afternoon office. 
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The walls are adorned by pictures, many of which are admirable, 
especially that of “‘ The Saviour at Meat in Simon’s House.” It is 
a most pleasing and powerful representation of this familiar sub. 
ject, by Champagne, the Flemish artist, afterwards painter to the 
Queen of France. The figure of the Saviour is life-like, full of 
dignity and sweetness; around him are the apostles and other 
sharers in the festivity, while dark-skinned, oriental fruit-bearers 
stand here and there in the apartment with their vessels of 
tempting ware, and attendants pour water into huge earthen jars. 
Amid the group the eye seeks out the tender, graceful figure of 
Magdalen, in complete abandonment, pouring out her woman’s 
full-hearted tenderness at the feet of Christ. There is a “ Mater 
Dolorosa” by Vandyke; a full-length portrait of the Saviour 
by Champagne; the “ Redemption of Algerine Captives,” by 
Restout, the famous historical court-painter; “St. Nonus ad- 
mitting the virgin, St. Pelagia, to penance,” by Prud’homme, 
This last is a pleasing conception, with its sombre, neutral color- 
ing and the graceful attitudes of the group. It is referred to 
1730. There are many others of the Spanish, Florentine, and 
French schools of art, all of which date back a hundred years at 
least, and some to remoter times. Ina word, the pictures in the 
Ursuline chapel are of uncommon merit, and harmonize well 
with the temper and character of their surroundings. Upon the 
right wall is the monument to the heroic and magnanimous Louis 
de St. Véran, Marquis de Montcalm, erected A.D. 1859. It bears 
the simple yet eloquent inscription, composed by the French 
Academy : 


“Honneur a Montcalm, 
Le Destin, en lui dérobant 
La Victoire 
L’a recompensé par 
Une mort glorieuse.” 


There is a memorial slab also to the illustrious Frenchman, placed 
therein by Lord Aylmer in 1831; for within those calm and 
hallowed precincts, in their hush and their dimness, the great 
Montcalm sleeps, awaiting the resurrection. The chapel likewise 
contains some precious relics, such as the body of St. Clement 
from the Catacombs in Rome, sent thither in 1687; the head of 
St. Ursula, sent to the Ursulines in 1675; and the head of St. 
Just, in 1662. For the coming of the Ursulines to Quebec, and 
their first foundation there, was as far back as 1641. 

Leaving the sacred edifice, we paid a visit to the chaplain, 
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who raised a drapery from a glass case standing in his room 
and showed, O ghastly trophy! the skull of the chivalrous Mont- 
calm. Appalled we gazed upon it. Was this, indeed, the sole 
remains of the noble, the gifted, the daring, the generous Louis 
de St. Véran, the fame of whom, even in childhood, was wont to 
fill our eyes with tears and our hearts with admiration? As we 
turned silently away the chaplain called our attention to a spe- 
cies of map or colored drawing of the old convent of the Ursu- 
lines. This sketch being a famous one, and, no doubt, the oldest 
in existence of old Quebec, we examined it with interest. St. 
Louis Street, which becomes St. Louis Road after the gate is 
passed, is now one of the most populous and popular thorough- 
fares of Quebec. How strange, then, to find it in the picture but 
a simple forest path, winding through masses of foliage and 
meeting in its course a little brook meandering between this 
road, now St. Louis Street, then known as the Grande Allée, and 
a smaller and more devious path called Le Petit Chemin, and 
running straight through what is now the choir of the present 
church! There were no dwellings nor other signs of civilization 
upon this Grande Allée, but between it and its lesser neighbor 
stood, as in the picture, the first convent of the Ursulines in Que- 
bec, a square, massive building two stories only in height. Hard 
by the little stream is the home of Mme. de la Peltrie. Beside 
her very door are the wigwams of the Indians, the smoke of 
which rises into the green arches of the overhanging boughs. 
Nor is the picture all still-life, for we have the figure of the il- 
lustrious foundress herself coming forth to confer with the gover- 
nor and his attendant cavaliers. Mme. de la Peltrie is of noble, 
erect, and stately carriage, in contrast to a savage who seems of- 
fering some tribute to the white chief. The figures of the cava- 
liers as they come riding through the parted foliage of this west- 
ern forest are careless, gay, and graceful, as beseemed those gal- 
lant knights of France, as ready to die for a woman’s smile as for 
a soldier’s ribbon of honor. In the shadow of an ancient tree is 
Marie de l'Incarnation instructing savages. Further on is Mére 
St. Joseph teaching catechism to the Hurons, and Mére Ste. 
Croix, accompanied by a young Canadian girl, going to visit 
the wigwams 

Tourists, sight-seers, “chance acquaintances” have all ex- 
hausted themselves in their descriptions and impressions of the 
cathedral of Quebec. Built in 1647, consecrated in 1666, it is one 
of the oldest churchesin North America. Without, it is a curious 
and somewhat inelegant structure; within, its altar and choir 
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are massive and richly decorated in solid gilt, with an indescrib- 
able quaintness and an old-time air about them that transport 
us out of ourselves and back to the days of its pristine worship- 
pers. Over the altar, and thrown into strong relief by the white. 
washed walls, are pictures, many of them masterpieces of art, 
Conspicuously so is the Crucifixion, by Vandyke, which is con. 
sidered one of the finest works on this continent. At the foot of 
the cross kneels a tiny, weeping angel, and angels hover in the 
ambient air, celestial witnesses of the great atonement. But the 
sacred expiring figure, with its warm and vivid flesh-tints, strikes 
the imagination, holding it fast. “The Immaculate Conception,” 
by Le Brun; “ The Saviour tended by Angels after the Resur- 
rection,” by Restout ; “ The Birth of Christ,” a copy of Annibal 
Carracci; “The Flight of Joseph,” a copy of Vanloo, which 
forms the altar-piece ; “ The Baptism of Christ,” by Claude Gui 
Hallé ; “ The Annunciation,” by Restout ; ‘‘ The Miracles of St. 
Anne,” by Plamondon, a Canadian artist, are a few only of the 
many before which we paused, eager to observe them all. In the 
sacristy we were shown the celebrated vestments, of which the 
most interesting is that set presented by Louis XIV. to the illus. 
trious Laval. Thus it is two hundred and five years old and is 
most curiously wrought, in gold that has become tarnished and 
colors that have become dim. 

The Seminary naturally followed the cathedral, and here, too, 
were hosts of memories and dim shades obscuring, as it were, 
the broad nineteenth-century light. It is a plain, unpretentious 
building, but large and of fine proportions. The chapel is in 
much the same style as the cathedral, with gilt altars and reli- 
quaries, carved doors, and the like. But it is rich in its works of 
art as well as many sacred relics, of which we may mention the 
body of the martyr St. Laureatus, of St. Zeno’s Military Legion in 
Rome, lying under the altar of the right lateral chapel in all the 
splendor of warlike accoutrements. Here, too, are relics of St. 
Clement and St. Modestus, martyrs, and two wooden busts on 
either side, the one of St. Francis de Sales, containing a portion of 
his rib; the other of St. Paul, containing a link of his chain. 
Here, likewise, is a wonderful picture of the Crucifixion, by 
Monet; we say wonderful, for it struck us with a peculiar force. 
The intense gloom over it; the awful darkness visible, shrouding 
the dim hills of Judea; the absence of all figures save that One 
divine ; its excruciating agony, its terrible reality, seemed to cast 
a hush upon the very air around. Above the main altar is Van- 
loo’s celebrated picture of the “Flight of Joseph,” a copy of 
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which isinthe cathedral. Champagne is represented by the “ Day 
of Pentecost,” an Ascension, and “St. Jerome Writing.” “The 
Saviour’s Interment” is by Hutin, “ St. Peter’s Deliverance ” by 
De la Fosse, “ Hermits of the Thebaid” by Guillot, and there 
are many others well worthy of attention. This chapel with sol- 
emn, old-time look is a hundred years in existence. The Semi- 
nary itself was liberally endowed by the great Laval, one of the 
earliest and most celebrated bishops of Quebec. Like all the 
monuments in Quebec telling of its day of glories past, this insti- 
tution has historic interest. There the gallant American officers 
were imprisoned while Arnold and Montgomery were thunder- 
ing outside the city’s walls, making valiant but unavailing efforts 
to carry the place by assault. 

The Ladies of the Congregation, daughters of the saintly and 
heroic Marguerite Bourgeoys, have recently erected a new and 
splendid convent, Notre Dame de Bellevue, situated on a most 
charming spot some two miles outside the city. It is a branch 
of the ancient establishment of Marguerite Bourgeoys in 1659. 
The new building is large, imposing, and stately, while the old 
stands in a densely-wooded nook, both having charming views 
on all sides of them. 

On the St. Louis Road is the Convent of Jésus et Marie, 
more familiar to Quebeckers as that of Sillery. It is likewise a 
fine and extensive establishment, and most delightfully situated. 
Recalling Quebec and our sojourn there, we positively fly from 
the host of institutions that arise to our minds—the HOdtel-Dieu, 
oldest and most venerable of all; the General Hospital, under 
Nuns of the Sacred Heart, where Arnold was carried when 
wounded at the siege of Quebec ; St. Bridget’s Asylum, of much 
more recent date, a refuge for the infirm and destitute, in connec- 
tion with St. Patrick’s Church; the Convent of the Good Shep- 
herd, which strikes the eye gazing from the bastion at the Cita- 
del down into the valley of the St. Charles. Jails, workhouses, 
hospitals, orphanages, Catholic and Protestant, seem to multiply 
as we proceed: the famous Beauport Asylum for the Insane, 
with its beautiful situation and faultless surroundings; the new 
jail, replacing the old, which, by the way, bore a singular Latin 
inscription signifying, “ May this serve to separate the evil from 
the good ”’; and, last but not least, the far-famed University of 
Laval. This institution has become more than ever renowned 
by having been for so long the subject of a most curious discus- 
sion. Laval would give Montreal a branch to supply the want 
of a Catholic university there, none of her colleges having power 
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to confer degrees; Montreal declines to receive the branch, de- 
claring that when necessary she can supply herself with an in. 
dependent establishment of the kind. So runs the dispute be- 
fore the Provincial Parliament, before the Legislative Assembly, 
before the civil courts, before the ecclesiastical authorities, be- 
fore the court of Rome itself. Each side has many and devoted 
partisans, many and apparently unanswerable arguments, and 
how it will end is the common topic of the day. Meantime La. 
val itselfi—the Quebec Laval—is a magnificent building. Its pic- 
ture-gallery is most interesting. Among its treasures of art are 
five or six Teniers, some two or three of Salvator Rosa, one of 
Vandyke, Nicolas Poussin, Tintoretto, Lanfranc, and others of les- 
ser note. The picture of an aged monk studying by candle-light 
is a most pleasing one, leaving an impression upon the mind long 
after, though the name of the artist is not given, or, if given, 
escapes our memory. In the library, a splendid and spacious 
apartment, we found, among all the countless volumes repre- 
senting the literature of every country, an ancient, richly-deco- 
rated missal of the hapless and beautiful Mary Stuart. It was 
embroidered in myriad colors upon silk, the borderings of each 
page highly and exquisitely illuminated. 

A word here of the new Parliament buildings which, under 
the régime of the present government, have been added to Que- 
bec. They stand upon the St. Louis Road, and, though not yet 
completed, are already imposing. They will front upon the 
Esplanade—a circumstance which will make their situation the 
finer and more commanding. They are of the solid gray stone 
observable in most of the public edifices in Canada, being best 
suited to withstand the fierce inclemency of the winter. 

It was with something like disappointment that, on inquiring 
for the Jesuit church, we were shown the unpretentious struc- 
ture fronting the Esplanade. Strange instance of the vicissitudes 
of time: they, the dauntless missionaries, the early pioneers, the 
first pastors of Quebec, the spiritual fathers of countless Indian 
tribes—they who sailed in the war-canoe far up the mighty St. 
Lawrence, who roamed the trackless Canadian forests and per- 
ished at burning stakes in the deep wild-woods of the westland, 
the friends and companions of Champlain—are, as regards the 
size and appearance of their chapel, least known, most obscure, 
in the city with which their deeds are entwined, by their mar- 
tyred sons made illustrious. 

St. Patrick’s Church, built in 1831 by the Irish residents of 
Quebec, is a fine, substantial building of stone, handsome and 
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richly adorned both within and without. Last, but not least, of 
the churches there is a small and curious edifice, dating back to 
the years 1690-1711, which confronts the visitor in the square of 
Lower Town. It is known now, as it was to generations past, as 
Notre Dame de Victoire, so called to commemorate victories ob- 
tained by the French. It is a plain, somewhat rough building 
without, having queer little windows containing jardiniéres of 
flowers, and in each corner of the wall a small recess or alcove 
which, to our astonishment, we saw was occupied as a shop 
wherein various wares were exhibited. The unpretentious square 
upon which the chapel stands is thronged with busy people, and 
quite filled up by odd little booths or stalls where merchandise 
is displayed. Interiorly the church boasts an altar at once 
unique and beautiful. The base of the altar seems of precious 
marbles—jasper, porphyry, and the like; the superstructure is 
three rows of towers of a rich brown color, profusely gilded, 
and these, diminishing in size upwards, are surmounted by a 
single tower upon which stands the image of Mary with the in- 
vocation, “ Turris Davidica’’—Tower of David. 

Going forth from the little temple, we traversed some of the 
curious, narrow streets of Lower. Town. The smoke-blackened 
wharves stretch out and around in all directions, with the blue 
water playing in and out among them, and the summer sunshine 
softening them into something like beauty. And such wharves, 
after all, have their own beauty about them, and poetry too; for 
there are many quaint histories among them—simple stories of 
those who have lived and died among them, and of the great ships 
that have gone thence over the main, and of their cargoes, animate 
or inanimate. But there are dilapidated, tumble-down dwellings 
beside them and in the shadow of the lofty eminence above and 
the walls of the city proper, or Upper Town, as it is called ; and 
there are custom-houses, and banks, and warehouses down there 
amid the poverty and squalor of the place; and it all seems very 
old and unlike anything else whatsoever on this continent. For 
there is a peculiarity in two cities, as it were, lying thus side by 
side, skirting both the solemn river, hurrying past to swell the 
mighty Gulf Stream. Above, at a giant height it seems, looking 
up from Lower Town, is a fair, placid place, environed by its 
gray, ancient walls, with its towering Citadel, its broad, handsome 
Terrace or promenade, and below is the dusky, dingy place we 
have described. There isan elevator—acurious enough machine, 
bringing one up an almost perpendicular slope—which, it appears, 
is never used in winter, so that the visitor has then no option but 
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the long, never-ending flights of steps leading first to Mountain 
Hill, and next to Upper or Lower Town, as the traveller is 
ascending or descending. On either side of the steps, up and 
down, are rows of indescribable little shops sharing the air of 
antiquity which is everywhere around, and which we do not 
leave behind us in Lower Town. All this time we were still 
looking forward to climbing the loftiest height of all, and finding 
ourselves within the gray and warlike enclosure of what is world. 
famous as the Citadel of Quebec. Its first beginning dates back 
to the time of the founder of the city, Samuel de Champlain, and 
its subsequent history and process of erection include the régime 
of many governors, French and British, We passed up the 
winding path that gradually brought us between the walls, in the 
broad ditch cut from the glacis, and before long found ourselves 
at the Dalhousie Gate, where we were joined by a soldier, who 
led us everywhere, pointing out walls and fortifications, and, 
with a grim sort of satisfaction, the cannon taken from the Ame- 
ricans at Bunker Hill. From every point of the bastion we 
looked down upon the city, and we stood for some time upon 
the King’s Bastion, where rests a giant gun which cannot be fired 
without breaking every window in the vicinity. The view 
thence is indescribable, and on a clear day a distance of nearly 
thirty miles is discernible by the naked eye. Innumerable sails 
glided down the St. Lawrence as we watched ; the water rippled 
on, majestic and unruffled. Beyond us was Point Lévis, spire 
and roof aglow with the afternoon’s gold; below us was the 
broad plateau, with long flights of steps leading thither, and far 
down in black and dingy depths the everlasting smoke and din of 
Lower Town; above us the flag upon the highest point of the 
Citadel proper. 

Meanwhile our eyes, like our thoughts, went down to the 
ever-memorable, the historic, the fatal Plains of Abraham, with 
their tales of war and of deadly suffering, of numbing cold, of 
merciless inclemency. Many a noble heart perished there ; many 
an eye was closed in sight of the fortress so often assailed and 
never taken ; many a proud cavalier of France, many a gentleman 
of England, many a plaided hunter from the Highland hills, 
many an Irish exile, engaged on either side, found the hour of 
reckoning there. What muster of gallant regiments they have 
seen, what waving of plumes, what flashing of swords, what 
bravery of Highland tartans, English scarlet, or Indian war- 
blankets! A stirring and a melancholy history have these mourn- 
ful Plains. There amid their verdure a rock is pointed out as 
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being the identical one upon which Wolfe expired, and a well as 
being that whence water was brought to him. Upon a slight 
eminence stands now the monument which bears his name with 
the simple but glorious inscription : 


“ Here Wolfe died victorious.” 


Montcalm, his magnanimous foe, was carried from the field and 
subsequently buried in the Ursuline precincts. Whether his 
death took place at the little house in St. Louis Street which is 
still pointed out as being that to which he was conveyed, or at 
the convent, is not positively known. 

And as we have spoken of monuments, and of that endless 
theme of war which Quebec furnishes, we must not omit brief 
mention of the beautiful monument which stands at some dis- 
tance out upon the Ste. Foye Road and in one of the most charm- 
ing spots imaginable. The monument is in bronze, surmounted 
by the martial goddess, Bellona. It was erected by the St. Jean 
Baptiste Society of Quebec, and commemorates a thrilling epi- 
sode of the ancient wars. Upon this site was fought the battle 
of Ste. Foye, a splendid and daring attempt upon the part of 
Lévis, the French general, to recover possession of the town. 
After a series of brilliant charges and a long and desperate con- 
flict the British, under General Murray, were completely routed, 
leaving arms and ammunition upon the field. But the French, 
unable to pursue their advantage, gave the British time to re- 
cover themselves, and the chance of retaking the city was lost. 
The legend upon the monument tells its own story : 


‘ Aux Braves de 1760, érigé 
par la 
Société St. Jean Baptiste 
de Quebec, 1860,” 


On either side are the names “ Murray,” “ Lévis,” surmounted each 
by the insignia of the sovereign he served. A windmill also 
figures upon the monument, in allusion to an incident of the war 
which recalls the old legends of the Scottish Border. The mill 
was the scene of a hand-to-hand encounter between a portion of 
Fraser's Highlanders and some French grenadiers, who were, 
more’s the pity, cut to pieces. Three alternate times was the 
mill taken and retaken by the conflicting parties, the sons of the 
heather, hardy and agile as the red deer of their native Highlands, 
yielding nothing to the brilliant grenadiers of France. All at once 
through the valley of the St. Charles. below them echoed rude, 
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harsh, but not unmusical sounds, full of a wild and soul-thrilling 
inspiration. It was the pipes—the old pipes of Celtic Scotland, 
heralds of a hundred wars, minstrels of a hundred tunes, now 
wild, now wayward, now tender and mournful. An old pipe-ma- 
jor, who had been confined near by for some breach of discipline, 
thus encouraged his compatriots with the strains to which a 
Highland—or an Irish—heart is never closed. There is another 
monument in the small square known as the Governor’s Garden, 
and it is sacred to the memory of the immortal twain whose 
names, inseparable, live in the very air that surrounds this city. 
Upon the side fronting the river is the name of Wolfe with an 
appropriate Latin inscription; and on the reverse side is that 
of Montcalm, facing the town which he vainly gave his life to 
win, and beneath it likewise some Latin memorial. 

The old Chateau St. Louis, or its site, is still pointed out to the 
curious. There tribute was paid, a curious feudal ceremony, and 
there, too, balls were given. And the post-office has its history— 
not, indeed, the present building, but that which it replaced—hay- 
ing been the dwelling once of the Philiberts, who were rich and 
powerful burghers of the bygone. And one of these Philiberts 
in some way—his reason is neither how nor where, for it is only a 
snatch of the old legend that has reached us—had a mighty quar- 
rel with the Intendant Bigot, the same whose great doings are 
for ever on the old people’s tongue. But as might was right, 
poor Philibert had the losing side, and, revenge being impossible, 
he placed above his door the figure of a golden dog with the ap. 
propriate inscription, but in old French characters : 


“ Je suis un chien qui ronge I’os, 
En le rongeant, je prends mon repos, 
Un temps viendra, qui n’est pas venu, 
Quand je mordrai ceux qui m’auront mordu.” * 


This ancient inscription is now replaced over the door of the 
new post-office—curious memorial of strife and hatred long 
perished in the quiet of nearly two centuries. 

The gates of Quebec, some of which had been destroyed, or 
were at least in a dilapidated condition, have recently been re- 
built, improved to meet present requirements, and embellished 
with Norman turrets. St. John’s, St. Louis, the Kent and Dal- 


**T am a dog who gnaws a bone, 
And, gnawing it, I take my rest. 
A time is coming, though not yet come, 
When I shall bite all who have bitten me.” 
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housie Gates, leading to the Citadel, are already repaired and add 
much to the appearance of the city. Of the ancient entrances 
Palace Gate was the most remarkable, dating back even to the 
French days of the old cavalier régime. Mention is made in 
some contemporary accounts of Quebec of an old shield sent 
thence to the borough of Hastings in England. It is described as 
being of oak, bearing a crown in precious stones, the fleur-de 
lis and Order of the Saint-Esprit in greenand gold upon a dark 
background. It had probably been taken by the English at the 
final surrender of the city, and placed thus as the spoils of vic- 
tory. 

a our stay we did not neglect visiting the House of 
Parliament, where debates of much interest were in progress. 
We left the heated Parliament House and walked upon the Ter- 
race, where it was silent and moonlight. And this leads us to 
another feature in the new, prosperous, and peaceful life that has 
replaced the old. This is the Dufferin Terrace, a broad and de- 
lightful platform, going round a considerable portion of the 
walls beneath the Citadel. It is, of course, upon the river, giving 
a broad and extended view in all directions up and down the 
great St. Lawrence, and a nearer and almost bewildering insight 
into Lower Town, which lies at a great depth below. It is a 
wonderful place ; perhaps no such promenade is to be found in any 
other city in the world. For, with the natural advantages offered 
by the scenery, the distance-empurpled view of the Laurentian 
mountains, the calm, peaceful nearness of the great river, and the 
majesty of the solemn Citadel towering overhead, Quebeckers can 
enjoy delightful and informal meetings with “auld acquaintance” 
or with the stranger newly come amongst them. For young 
and old, grave and gay alike seek this beautiful promenade in 
the calmness of the early summer evening, and there loiter away 
the dreamy hours till the gun from the bastion overhead warns 
them of half-past nine. It is a curious sight to a stranger, seeing 
grave politicians, staid men of business, learned judges mingling 
with the frivolous stream of fashion and the hum of endless 
chatter which breaks upon the stillness of the hour. Occasion- 
ally the band of the battery from the fortress above comes 
down to charm the multitude, sending snatches of familiar old 
airs, strains of the loved and the lost, echoing over the plain of 
waters to the dwellings of Pont Lévis on the farther shore. 

And thus we see history and legend, poetry and romance are 
not the only charms Quebec can boast, especially when spring 
and the early summer-time come gently over the hills, besieging 
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their old enemies, frost and snow, and capturing from their grasp 
the invincible city. Then the breath of these sweet neighbors 
and allies is gently blown over the mighty fortress, lofty hill and 
deep valley, and ice-bound river alike, and they start into a life 
rich in loveliness, so that at every street, in every nook and cor. 
ner of the city, passers-by catch wonderful glimpses of scenery 
that is a surprise and delight. The drives upon the Ste. Foye 
and St. Louis Road are simply charming—broad views of deep, 
luxuriant valleys full of golden rifts of sunshine, and a warm, 
mellow haze tempering the glare of noonday ; the valley of the 
St. Charles, with viilages, giving it life and animation, with 
mountains in the shadow of which seems to dwell a perpetual 
‘gloaming, and rivers, like the pale, silvery streams of fairyland, 
brightening the masses of dark foliage. Along these roads are 
many handsome and elegant dwellings; in fact, their number 
and beauty strike the beholder with astonishment. Among all 
these princely homes of luxury and affluence occasionally we 
came upon an ancient-looking farm-house or cottage where 
generations of hardy tillers of the soil had made their home. In 
one instance we observed—not an unfrequent sight in Lower 
Canada—four generations of a family represented upon the porch 
or gallery fronting the road. There was the ancient gran. 
dam, her son, daughter, and daughter’s daughter, with wee, 
toddling bairns who formed the fourth generation. It was a 
Sunday afternoon, and there was wonderful peace and quiet in 
that little picture of humble, rustic life. Great shade-trees arose 
about the porch—trees which had, perhaps, shaded remoter gene- 
rations, who had stolen away one by one from their home in that 
pleasant solitude; flowers, simple and rustic as their owners, 
bloomed around in the soft grass; flagrant lilacs filled the air 
with balm. Sunbeams played in and out untroubled in the 
long grass and trees, and even the merry voices of the children 
seemed hushed as they stood silent awhile with the sudden, 
transient pensiveness of childhood, leaving birds in the trees 
around to break the Sunday stillness. Such fair scenes meet the 
eye frequently along the route, only that, perchance, in some in- 
stances, neighbors or rustic acquaintance swell the group upon 
the hearthstone, and we are reminded of Benedict Bellefontaine, 
and Basil the blacksmith, and the lovely maiden in Norman cap 
and kirtle, and Gabriel, whose coming, foretold by the beating of 
the maiden’s heart, completed the simple and kindly company. 
It was evening when we passed through the toll-gate upon 
the Ste. Foye Road and were within the walls. Truly the luxu- 
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rious homes, the fashionable promenade—all this is of the new life 
that has come to shadowy old Quebec, and in it there is neither 
the stern austerity of the primitive, warlike days of Champlain 
nor the gorgeous and all but oriental splendor of the Intendant 
Bigot, whose doings and sayings, power and magnificence, ty- 
.ranny and crimes are still told in whispers among the people 
‘or chronicled in the pages of historian and romancer, more par- 
ticularly in that celebrated novel which gives so true an insight 
into early Quebec life—namely, the Chien d’Or, so called in allu- 
sion to that figure transported from the ancient Philibert man- 
sion to the new post-office. 

And still the streets and squares of the fortress city are 
peopled, to the mental eye, in solemn moonlights with hosts of 
gay cavaliers and ladies bright. There the powdered locks and 
plumed hats of the French cavaliers, the bonnets of the Highlan- 
ders, the triple cocked hat of the British officer of long ago are 
intermingled with newer uniforms—newer, and yet old to us; 
and the deaux yeux of the Canadian lasses, and the smiles of the 
grandes dames of the ancien régime of Louis the Magnificent, 
seem in the pale ray of the moon to blend half sadly, half blithely, 
and to disappear as the roar of cannon and the stormy voice of 
war shake the city to its foundations, while without the walls 
Huron and Algonquin, the dusky children of the soil, linger yet 
in the outlying forests, the spoil and the prey of the more pow- 
erful Iroquois. But long ago their wigwams vanished from the 
hunting-grounds of their fathers, their red watch-fires were 
quenched in the light of the new day, and the great prophecy of 
their wise men, their powows, that pointed to homes in the land 
of the setting sun has been literally fulfilled. Few, peaceful, and 
inoffensive, a handful of their descendants still dwell in the little 
Indian village of Loretto, lying near the celebrated Falls of 
Montmorency. Our visit ended, the old gates are closed upon 
us, the old walls, like a city of the mist, have vanished from our 
sight. But its old-world memories, its varied store of mingled 
legendary and historical reminiscences, of which the stranger 
catches only the disjointed fragments, will fill many a twilight 
or moonlight reverie, giving scope for the imagination and ma- 
terial for thought. 
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prostrate in their penance. 
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PURGATORIO. 


CANTO TWENTY-FIRST. 


TRANSLATED BY T. W. PARSONS, 


‘When suddenly—as some great thing were falling, 
I felt the mountain tremble! Such cold chained 
My limbs as takes a man going forth to die. 
Sure Delos was not with such violence riven 
Before Latona found, wherein to lie, 
A nest for nursing those twin eyes of heaven. 
Then forth from every side went up the cry 
GLORIA IN Excetsis Deo!” . . 


The natural thirst which never is allayed 
Save by that water grace whereof to taste 

The lowly woman of Samaria prayed 
Troubled me now ; and vexed me too the haste 


Wherewith o’er that packed shelf my way I made 


Behind my Leader, pitying that just doom : 
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In the preceding Canto, Dante has been startled and astounded by a phenomenon thus 
described : 


This earthquake and this burst of exultation were inexplicable to Dante, and he comes into 
this present Canto thirsting to know the reason of the trembling, and the meaning of that great 
shout, which just arose from the rejoicing spirits. His eagerness for this information makes him 
lament the haste with which they were obliged to traverse the cornice among the crowd of souls 
Statius explains to him that the trembling of the mountain is not 
due to such natural causes as affect the earth; but solely to that joy which is felt, not only in 
heaven, but in this realm of penance also, ‘‘ over one sinner that repenteth,” 


And lo! as Luke describes how Christ once showed, 


When freshly risen from the sepulchral gloom, 
Unto those two disciples on the road, 
So, coming after us appeared a shade, 
Eyeing the crowd amid whose forms he trod ; 
Nor took we note of him until he said 
“ My brothers, be with you the peace of God!” 


Virgil and I turned suddenly, and he 

Returned the greeting with response benign, 
Then added this: ‘ May peace ¢hy portion be 

In the blest council of Truth’s Court Divine 
Whose doom to endless exile bindeth me.’ 

He answered, matching Virgil’s pace and mine, 
‘If ye are souls whom God disdains on high, 

‘Who led you thus far up his heavenly stairs ?’ 
‘If thou regard,’ my Teacher made reply, 
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‘ What sword-marks from that Angel’s hand he bears 
Well mayst thou note he with good souls must reign. 
But since that maid who spinneth day and night 
Had not yet drawn for him the distaff’s pile 
Which Clotho portions for each living wight, 
His spirit (thy sister and mine own), the while 
He came above, could not ascend alone 
By reason that it sees not in our style. 
Hence from the ample gullet I was drawn 
Of Hell to show unto this living man 
The things of this place, and shall guide him on 
To show him more things, far as my school can. 
But if thou know’st, give us the reason why 
The mountain trembled so just now, and all 
Even to its watery base raised such a cry?’ 
Mine own desire his question did recall, 
Threading it so that hope of the reply 
Stayed my thirst somewhat. He thus broke the pause: 


‘’Twas naught irregular: this holy Hill 
Moved not from the religion of its laws 
In way unusual; It remaineth still 
Free, subject ne’er to any altering cause ; 
No reason else then why it trembled so 
Save that Heaven's will some soul to heaven doth call: 
Since never tempest, rain or hail or snow, 
Dew nor hoar-frost upon this Mount doth fall 
Above that short flight of three steps below. 
No clouds come there, nor any wandering mist; 
No meteor’s gleam, nor lightning, nor the bow, 
Daughter of Thaumas (oft from East to West 
Changing position). Vapors dry with heat 
Pass not those steps whereof before I spake, 
And on which Peter’s Vicar plants his feet. 
Lower down it haply more or less may shake ; 
But from wind pent—how, I could not declare— 
Within the earth, this part did never quake. 
With us this mountain trembleth whensoe’er 
Any soul riseth, feeling purified, 
Or moves towards heaven, to enter heavenly fair! 
The sole sign of a spirit’s purity 
Is when a will, all free to change abode, 
Seizes the soul, assisting it to fly. 
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Justice Divine its first desire for good 
Restraineth by the same propensity 

For penance here that erst for sin it showed. 
And I, who in this misery have lain 

Five hundred years and more, felt only now 
Free will that better threshold to obtain. 

Hence was this earthquake: for this reason thou 
Heardst thro’ the mount the spirits in this glad strain 

Glorify God: soon may he ¢hem invite!’ 
These things he told us; and as thirst’s excess 

Gives to the sense of drinking more delight 
What good he gave me ne’er could I express. 

‘Then,’ said the sapient guide, ‘I fathom quite 
The nature of the net which holds you here; 

How you escape it, whence this trembling rose, 
And you exult so, plainly doth appear. 

Now may it please thee unto me disclose 
Who thou wast once? And tell the reason why 

So many a century thou hast lain with those?’ 


STATIUS. 


‘When the good Titus, helped by the Most High, 
Avenged those wounds from which the life-drops came 
Which Judas sold ;’ the Spirit thus made reply, 
‘Famous I was, by that most honored name * 
And most enduring ; yet no faith had I. 
So sweet my vocal genius was that Rome 
To herself called me, meriting to wear 
My temples myrtled, from Toulouse, my home: 
Statius the people call me still down there. 
Of Thebes, then great Achilles, did I sing ; 
But on the way fell with my second. load! 





The sparks that kindled me, and were the spring 
Of all the heat wherewith my genius glowed, 
From the divine flame rose whence many more, 
More than a thousand, have received their light! 
I speak of that Ainéid which of yore 
A mother was, and nursed my gift to write: 
I, without that, had scarce a drachma weighed ; 


* Of Poet. 
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And to have lived on earth when Maro lived 
Here, under ban, | willingly had stayed 
Beyond my term, one sun more, unreceived.’ 


These words made Virgil turn towards me his head, 
With silent look, that seemed to whisper, ‘ Hush !’ 
But power to do, and will, are not one thing ; 
For tears and laughter oft so fleetly rush 
After emotions from whose force they spring, 
In men most true they least obey the will: 
I slightly smiled, as one who winketh might ; 
Wherefore the Shadow ceased from speech ; but still 
Gazed in mine eyes, where most one reads men right, 
Then spake : ‘Say, wherefore on thy face erewhile 
(So may thy great work to good end be brought !) 
Did I perceive the lightning of a smile?’ 


Equally thus on both sides I am caught: 

‘Silence!’ my Guide bade : ‘ Speak!’ implores the Shade; 
Therefore I sigh—which Virgil understands. 

“ Answer then freely ; be thou not afraid 
To speak,” he said, “ but all that he demands 

With so much earnestness at once avow.” 
Then I: “ Perchance thy wonder it did wake 

To note my smiling: ancient Spirit! now 
Thine admiration I would greater make. 

He who thys guides mine eyes on high, know thou 
Is Virgil’s selfi—the source whence thou didst take 

Thy strength of old for singing those famed lays 
Of men and gods. If other cause thou dream 

The smile had, drop that error! ’twas the praise 
Implied in those words thou didst speak of him.” 


Already kneeling, he had fain embraced 
My Teacher’s feet, but he said: ‘ Brother, no! 
Thou art a shadow, and a shadow see’st.’ 
Then the Shade rising: ‘Now behold what glow 
Of love towards thee my nature still doth warm ! 
When I forget our emptiness, to throw 
Mine arms round thee as round a living form.’ 


END OF THE CANTO. 
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WAS THE APOSTLE ST. THOMAS IN MEXICO? 


WHEN the Spaniards made the conquest of Mexico they 
found among the Aztec population many religious practices 
which resemble greatly our Christian rites. The same practices 
have been found in Lower California and in a great measure in 
Cozumel, about Yucatan. Great was the respect for the cross; 
honor and worship were given to it in the whole Mexican em- 
pire. A temple, called the “ Temple of the Holy Cross,” was 
considered as the oldest place of worship in the country. The 
fact is related by Veytia in his Ancient History of Mexico. 

Clavigero and Acosta relate that at the time of the conquest 
were found monastic establishments for men and women equally 
worthy of consideration for their purity and austerity of life. The 
principal among those religious orders seems to have been that 
of the god Quetzalcohuatl, of which we will speak more after- 
wards, and that of the goddess Ceutcotl, or “ Our Mother.” All 
the religious lived under the obedience of their respective supe- 
riors, were occupied in serving the temple of their god, praying, 
singing hymns, maintaining the perpetual fire, and other func- 
tions of that kind. Their vows were either perpetual or only for 
a certain time. The women were obliged to cut their hair at 
their entrance into religion. 

These religious held many and long fasts. One of them, 
which lasted forty days, coincided with our Lent. But among 
all the remarkable religious ceremonies there was a kind of bap- 
tism which differed exceedingly little from the one practised in 
the Catholic Church. Veytia, whose exactitude as a historian is 
well known, expresses himself in the following manner on this 
point: “It is known that through all the country was estab- 
lished a kind of baptism which changed, as to the ceremonies, in 
various places, yet remained the same everywhere in all essen- 
tials—a bath of natural water, reciting over the baptized some 
formulas, such as prayers and orations, imposing a name ; and all 
this was considered as a rite of religion.” All professed for this 
baptism such a devotion and reverence that no one neglected to 
receive it. It was considered as a new disposition to become 
good, the means of escaping damnation and of gaining an imper- 
ishable glory. 

In Yucatan was commonly practised a sacred ablution, called 
by the people ‘ the new birth,” by the means of which they hoped 
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to gain the kingdom of heaven. This rite was administered 
sometimes by infusion, at other times by immersion. In the 
prayers which accompanied it let us note these expressions: 
“This bath cleanses the faults which thou hast carried since the 
womb of thy mother. ... I pray that these heavenly waters 
may destroy and separate from thee all the evil and sin which 
has been given to thee before the commencement of the world, 
since we are all under its power, being all the sons of Chalchivit- 
lycuc.” 

We know also that at the time of the conquest, in Mexico as 
well as in Nicaragua and Peru, auricular confession was in prac- 
tice. ‘No less worthy of remark,” says Veytia, “was the cus- 
tom they had established (in the Mexican dominions) of confess- 
ing their sins to the priests, relating all that they considered 
as faults, and accepting the penance which was imposed... .” 
“It is worthy of notice,” observes Prescott, “that the priests ad- 
ministered the rites of confession and absolution. The secrets of 
the confessional were looked upon as inviolable.” 

Among all the religious ceremonies of the Aztecs, the one 
which called most for attention was the consecration of bread and 
wine, which resembled in a singular manner the holy sacrifice 
of the Mass and Holy Communion as they are practised in the 
Catholic Church. The ceremony was performed at the feast of 
the god Huitzlipochtli, which coincided with our Easter. Hear 
Father Sahagun: “Exactly and at the same time in which we 
celebrate the Pasch the Mexicans celebrated theirs, after a fast 
of forty days, during which they abstained from flesh-meat and 
from the use of matrimony. A public penance preceded the 
celebration of the feast. . . . The water was blessed solemnly, as 
we Catholics are accustomed to do on Holy Saturday.” 

Veytia, whose historical exactitude we have already men- 
tioned, says: “ Nothing is better known than that the offerings 
are made of bread and wine—that is, bread from flour without 
fermentation, and that what was drunk was wine.” He relates, 
besides, that the Mexicans celebrated a solemn feast in honor of 
the god of wheat, and that they celebrated it by forming the 
body of that god into the shape of the human countenance, with 
a pedestal made of flour unleavened mixed with certain herbs. 
After having baked it, on the day of the feast they carried it in 
procession. Around the statue of the god they placed a great 
quantity of particles of the same composition, which being 
blessed by all the priests with certain formulas and ceremonies, 
they believed that it was changed into the flesh of that god. At 
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the end of the ceremony the bread was distributed to the peo- 
ple. All, children and adults, men and women, rich and poor, 
came to it, receiving with great veneration, humility, and tears, 
saying that they were eating the flesh of their god. 

As to the state of souls in the other world, Torquemada says 
that their ideas were in a great measure in harmony with the true 
doctrine of the church. The same thing is related by Prescott 
in his History of Mexico,and by Father Gleason in his History of 
the Catholic Church in California. 


After reading the preceding statements, made by authors of 
undoubted veracity, no gpod thinker can fail to find in those reli. 
gious practices a singular resemblance with those practised in the 
Catholic Church, and naturally he will be desirous of knowing 
what can be their origin. Were they Christians from the com- 
mencement, or were these simply the effect of hearts inclined to 
religion? Both opinions have had their adherents. In our hum- 
ble opinion, nothing can explain satisfactorily such religious prac- 
tices except the opinion that true faith was implanted among 
the old Mexicans. The learned Father Gleason examines the va- 
rious explanations given on the subject, and arrives at this con- 
clusion, that “one of the apostles of our Redeemer, in his zeal to 
fulfil the obligation of teaching the nations, visited these coun- 
tries.” 

The arguments with which he proves his thesis are worthy of 
consideration, and our intention is simply to copy them. He 
amply demonstrates that the apostles, by themselves, fulfilled the 
command of our Lord, “ Go and teach all nations.” 

It is the opinion of the most learned doctors of the church 
that this precept of our Lord was understood in a general and 
not in a particular sense, as concerned their ministry. See these 
words of Jesus Christ: “ You shall be witnesses unto me in Je- 
rusalem, and in all Judea, and Samaria, and even to the utter- 
most parts of the earth” (Actsi. 8); and these other words 
of St. Paul: “ Verily, their sound hath gone forth into all the 
earth, and their words unto the ends of the whole world” (Rom. 
x. 18). ‘Continue in the faith, grounded and settled, and im 
movable from the hope of the gospel which you have heard, 
which is preached in all the creation that is under heaven” 
(Coloss. i. 23). 

Among the Mexican hieroglyphs we find the record of a 
great solar eclipse and of a terrific earthquake, which, after mak- 
ing the difference which exists between the various systems of 
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chronology, seem to coincide with the wonders which happened 
at the death of our Saviour. 

From the same source we find that some years after these 
events a renowned personage came into the country from the 
north, represented as a white man, with a flowing beard, a large 
mantle adorned with crosses spread over his shoulders, with his 
head uncovered, his feet bare, and carrying a staff in his hand. 
This was Quetzalcohuatl, the most notable personage of the Mexi- 
can mythology. According to the universal tradition of the 
country, he was a holy and venerable man, who taught the people 
an admirable doctrine—the abolition of incontinence and the love 
of virtue, the worship of an only God, the mysteries of the Holy 
Trinity, the incarnation of the Son of God, his birth of a virgin 
and his death upon a cross, the practice of confession, the annual 
fast of forty days, religious continence, with all the religious ob- 
servances mentioned above. Some Catholic historians have pro- 
nounced Quetzalcohuatl an impostor, because the Spaniards found 
in Mexico his name mixed with some idolatrous customs. But this 
judgment, in our opinion, is too severe. There is nothing strange 
that in the lapse of many centuries his doctrine might have been 
adulterated and confounded amidst idolatrous practices. It is 
rather to be wondered at that so many true dogmas have been 
preserved. We must remark also that these traditions were not 
confined to Mexico alone, but were greatly spread over all that part 
of the two American continents where his name became known, 
and which it is probable he visited, in which places both the 
man and the doctrine which he taught preserved a most admira- 
ble sameness. 

In the national histories of Mexico it was affirmed that Quet- 
zalcohuatl had promised that his followers, also white men, would 
come to that country and would venerate the cross. Shortly be- 
fore the arrival of Cortez there existed throughout the empire of 
Mexico a common belief that the time had come when the fol- 
lowers of Quetzalcohuatl should arrive in the country. 


It remains now to be demonstrated that this Quetzalcohuatl 
was no other than the apostle St. Thomas. We shall simply ex- 
pose the reasons which render this opinion most probable, if not 
absolutely certain. 

1. In the Mexican and Peruvian annals the names of all re- 
nowned personages were allegorical. Now, the name Quetzalco- 
huatl signifies the serpent, royal peacock. The feathers of the royal 
peacock were in great demand and of much use as head orna- 
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ments, and the serpent, in all ages, has been considered as the 
symbol of wisdom. So with the two words they made one 
which signifies eminent merit and wisdom, as Chrysostom and 
Chrysologus signify the golden eloquence of both the saints who 
received such names. 

2. Moreover, Louis Bercero Tanco says that the word cohuat/ 
in the Nahuatl dialect signified by allegory a ¢win—in Spanish 
mellizo or gemello—supposing that the serpent hatches always 
two eggs atatime. Therefore, according to Bercero Tanco, the 
name Quetzalcohuatl would signify the dlustrious or glorious 
Twin. Now, it is well known from the Gospel that St. Thomas 
was called Didymus—that is, the Twin. 

The historians of the country tell us that after Quetzalcohuatl 
had for some time preached the faith in that territory he was 
persecuted by Huemac, king of that place, who, after having 
embraced the faith, had again apostatized and put to death many 
of his disciples. On account of this persecution Quetzalcohuatl 
fled to Cholula, and thence passed into Yucatan, where he left 
four of his disciples in order to preach his doctrine. He tra- 
velled afterwards through the neighboring islands, which from 
that time have been known by the name of the islands where the 
Twin hid himself. 

The religious who formed the monastic establishments 
found by the Spaniards at the time of the conquest were called 
in the Aztec dialect the Zins, because they had been founded 
by the //ustrious Twin, in the same manner that the disciples of 
St. Francis are called Franciscans, and those of St. Dominic, Do- 
minicanrs. 

3. In confirmation of this opinion Dr. Sigiienza wrote a book, 
which is now lost, but from all we know of it from those who 
saw it it was a most learned work, and in it he proved in the 
most satisfactory manner that Quetzalcohuatl was the apostle St. 
Thomas. 

4. Father Kircher, in his J//ustrated China, says that upon the 
tomb of the apostle at Meliapore, in the Indies, was represented 
a peacock carrying the cross in its bill. Also, Calanche and 
Obalde assert positively that in various phonetic Mexican writ- 
ings the true name of St. Thomas has been preserved. 

5. Lastly, the character of Quetzalcohuatl, as we find it in the 
legends of the country, corresponds perfectly with that of St. 
Thomas. As we haveseen above, they picture him asa venerable 
man, carrying the cross on his garments, barefooted, with a staff 
in his hand. He travelled through that country in the year 63 of 
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our Lord, and was accompanied by many disciples: He was for 
a time the high-priest of Tula, or Tollan, a city situated north of 
the Mexican valley, and at one time the capital of the empire of 
the Toltecs. From that city he sent his disciples through all the 
neighboring provinces, in order to preach a new and admirable 
law, whose principal points seem to have been the prohibition of 
idolatry and of human sacrifices, the knowledge of the Holy 
Trinity—a God in three divine persons, named in the Mexi- 
can language Tzeutcatl, Huitzlipochtli, and Tonacoyohua—bap- 
tism, confession, penance, fasting, etc. He suffered persecutions 
for his religion ; some of his disciples were putto death. Banished 
from the country, he went preaching the Gospel about the coasts 
of the Pacific Ocean as far as Peru, as monuments show. The 
Peruvian Virachoco and the Mexican Quetzalcohuatl are evidently 
the same person, and both the Mexican hieroglyphs and the 
Peruvian guipas attribute to him the same ideas and practices of 
religion. 

After some time he returned to Mexico; but finding that his 
followers, pressed by the persecution, had more or less forgotten 
his institutions, he directed his steps towards other lands, pro- 
phesying before leaving that his brethren in religion, white men, 
would come one day into that country to rule the people and 
preach the faith. Boturini assures us that the time announced 
by the apostle, and mentioned in the Mexican hieroglyphs, was 
the one in which the Christians arrived. We have already re- 
marked that in Montezuma’s time, on all the confines of Ana- 
huac, prevailed a general feeling which accorded with the jour- 
ney of Quetzalcohuatl and the full accomplishment of his promise. 

Sahagun, who wrote at the time of the conquest, speaks of 
that event, and assures us that at the arrival of the Spaniards on 
the coast the natives went to meet them in canoes and prostrat- 
ed themselves before them, believing that the god Quetzalco- 
huatl, along with his followers, whom they expected every day, 
had come to visit them. Boturini says that the year ceacatl was 
the one announced by Quetzalcohuatl, and that in that very year 
the Spaniards landed in Mexico. 


Such are the arguments which tend to prove that St. Thomas 
was in Mexico and announced the faith in those American coun- 
tries. It might be asked by what route he left this continent. 
Was it through Sumatra and the Philippine Islands, where it is 
said he preached, or by some other route? We will only say 
that there are good reasons to believe that before the fifth cen- 
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tury there existed relations of commerce between China and 
Mexico, and also between India and this part of the world. The 
testimonies of Plato, Theopompus, Aristotle, Diodorus of Sicily, 
and others, show plainly that before the establishment of Chris. 
tianity America was known in Europe as an island covered with 
forests and navigable rivers, more extensive than Libya and Asia, 
from which it was easy to pass over to other islands, and from 
these to the continent situated north of these islands. 

We do not pretend that the arguments here given are incon. 
trovertible. But it cannot be denied that they give to this opin. 
ion such a degree of probability that, until stronger arguments 
are produced against it, it cannot justly be underrated. 

It is just also to mention that several of the arguments here 
produced were some years ago published in Spanish by the Re. 
vista Catolica of Las Vegas, New Mexico, in a learned disserta- 
tion on the subject. We have not been able to examine the quo. 
tations of a few authors mentioned in this little work, such as 
Clavigero, Acosta, and Boturini; we quote them on the authority 
of the Revista Catolica. 'Torquemada is cited by several writers, 
but we have not been able to procure his book. Prescott and 
Gleason can be consulted with fruit in this study. 





TO THE BLESSED GIUSEPPE LABRE. 


Poor wanderer, I have loved thee from the first 
When in Rome’s countless churches everywhere 
I saw thee painted, wan and pale but fair, 

Worn with the long-endured hunger and thirst. 
I loved thee ere I heard thy woes rehearsed— 
Woes, but thou didst make of them a gain, 
Coining eternal treasure from the pain 

Of loath and wrong and all the world thinks worst. 
They set no glory-halo round thy brow, 

Only the paleness on the sore-stained cheek, 
Only the ragged coat to show that thou 
Wouldst put aside thy glory and be meek 

Even in thy saintdom, if the ray 

Of such gained glory could be put away. 
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THE BEAUTIES OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH; or, Her Festivals and her 
Rites and Ceremonies Popularly Explained. Translated and adapt- 
ed from the German of the Rev. H. Himioben, by the Rev. F. J. Shad- 
ler. With an introduction -by the Rt. Rev. P. N. Lynch, D.D., Bi- 
shop of Charleston, S.C. New York and Cincinnati: Fr. Pustet & 
Co. 1881. 


The condition of the Catholic Church in English-speaking countries 
for more than two centuries was such that the splendor of Catholic wor- 
ship had become almost unknown to many devout souls. Very often 
the most that could be looked for was a Low Mass in a poor and humble 
edifice and the administration of the sacraments. The great body of 
Catholics, though carefully trained in the faith and zealous in professing 
it—all the more zealous from the risks and sacrifices they were obliged 
to undergo for that faith—had in the course of a few generations lost the 
ready intelligence of the grand functions of the church that is to be found 
in the countries where Catholicity still remained the prevailing religion. 
But the church, for English-speaking Catholics, has once more come out 
from the catacombs, and her beautiful and instructive ceremonies are there- 
fore an important object of curiosity and study, as well as of veneration. 
Something has been done of late years by writers in this country and in 
Ireland and England towards a popular exposition of Catholic ceremonies. 
A most successful and satisfactory effort in this way was a recent publica- 
tion, A History of the Mass and its Ceremonies in the Eastern and Western 
Church, by the Rev. John O’Brien, A.M., which deals with the liturgy of the 
Mass from an historical point of view and with regard to its variations in 
the different Christian rites, orthodox and schismatic. 

In The Beauties of the Catholic Church Father Shadler has translated and 
adapted an old and excellent German book to the needs of American read- 
ers. This book had scarcely made its first appearance in Germany when it 
became a favorite with all German Catholics, and it has so well maintained 
its position that quite recently it appeared in its eighteenth edition. A 
book that has for so long a time enjoyed the favor of the reading public 
must possess peculiar superiority. Ample matter, thorough instruction, 
clear, popular, and warm-hearted language—these constitute the charm 
which so rapidly and so permanently gained for it the favor of Catholic 
Germany. Canon Manzi, of Rome, recognized its worth, and made it avail- 
able for his countrymen by translating it into Italian. The Abbé Goschler 
rendered a similar service to France. 

It is written in the alluring form of familiar conversations between a 
village parish priest and some members of his flock, one of whom, a veri- 
table doubting Thomas, by the way, who has travelled much and read much, 
jauntily prances out now and then with the strongest of the usual ob- 
jections heard against the Catholic ceremonial. The worthy and learned 
priest in simple and straightforward language meets these objections. Still, 
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this book is not controversial, though convincing enough. In the thirteen 
conversations, which are distinguished as chapters, the ceremonies con- 
nected with the feasts*of the church and with the administration of the sac- 
raments are treated in an admirably clear and interesting manner, and are 
accompanied by doctrinal exposition. The fourth chapter—that on Good 
Friday and Holy Saturday—is one of the most beautiful expositions of its 
subject to be found in the language. The book is made all the more con- 
venient for use by an alphabetical index. 


INSTITUTIONES THEOLOGIC2 IN Usum SCHOLARUM. Auctore J. Kleut- 
gen, S.J. P.I. De Ipso Deo. Ratisb., Neo-Ebor., Cincinn.: Fr. Pustet, 
1881. Vol. i. pp. 751. 


Why has Father Kleutgen undertaken a new theological text-book 
when we have such a number already? Is it merely to do the same work 
over again in another but similar form? It appears not. What specific 
object, then, does the author propose to himself? He explains this in the 
preface. The encyclical “tern Patris caused him to reflect on and exam- 
ine into the practical feasibility of making the Summa of St. Thomas the 
text-book for classes in theology. Having arrived at the conclusion that, 
taken just as it stands, it is not adapted for such a purpose, he was led to the 
further conclusion that it is desirable to prepare a Summa or compendium 
according to the plan and mind of St. Thomas, similar to the famous work 
of Billuart. We have now in convenient shape and excellently printed 
the first of the four parts of the compendium he has undertaken to com- 
pose. 

We are well acquainted with Father Kleutgen’s Phzlosophie der Vorzeit 
and his most able tract on Ontologism. His Theologie der Vorzeit we 
have not read, but come in contact with him as a theologian now for the 
first time. As a philosopher he is remarkable for originality of thought 
and a thorough knowledge of modern systems. In this new work we find 
him distinguished from the general run of authors by his metaphysical way 
of handling his topics, and his abundant use of that special knowledge 
which he has shown in his Philosophie der Vorzezt. The utility of this new 
compendium as a text-book in the ordinary course of theology will, after 
it has been completed, be subjected to practical tests, and time will show 
what degree of favor and success it will secure. Our first impression is 
that it is too difficult for beginners, but is likely to prove extremely well 
fitted for students in a more advanced course, and for all who, having been 
through an elementary curriculum of study, desire to review their theology. 


LEAVES FROM THE ANNALS OF THE SISTERS OF MERCY. In three volumes : 
I. Ireland; Il. England, Scotland, and the Colonies; III. America. Vol- 
ume I., Ireland: containing Sketches of the Convents established by 
the Holy Foundress and their earlier Developments. By a Member of 
the Order of Mercy, authoress of the Life of Catherine McAuley, Life of 
* Alphonsus, etc. New York: The Catholic Publication Society Co. 
1881. 


December 12, 1831, Catherine McAuley, the foundress of the Sisters of 
Mercy, made her religious profession. The fiftieth anniversary of that in- 
teresting event is celebrated by the publication of this first volume of the 
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Annals of the sisterhood, and a most interesting volume it is. Somewhere 
in the earlier pages the author speaks of the work being intended espe- 
cially for the Sisters themselves, but certainly it is pleasant as well as in- 
structive reading for any one. This first volume opens with a rapid sketch 
of Mother McAuley’s early life—her later life is found through all the 
pages of the volume in the work of establishing and perfecting the new 
sisterhood—and then details the progress which the new order made in Ire- 
land, the obstacles it met with, and its final complete success. The pages 
are full of anecdote, of sage reflections, and occasionally most amusing in- 
cidents are recorded—as, for example, the reception which the “ movin’ 
nuns,” as the Sisters of Mercy were popularly called, met with from the 
poor people of Charleville, in the County Cork : “‘ Johnny, avic,’ said a 
venerable matron, whose comely countenance was caressed by snow-white 
ruffles of enormous dimensions, ‘get up an’ go near the blessed nuns. 
Sure if ye only stand in their shadow, alanna, ye’ll never get the sickness 
that’s goin’—the Lord betune us an’ all harm, praises to his holy name.’” 
And excellent grounds had the poor for loving and venerating these angelic 
women who brought spiritual and physical comfort to them in their great 
distress. 

Within the fifty years since the beginning of the Order at Dublin the 
Sisters of Mercy have spread out into Ireland, Great Britain, New Zealand, 
and other British colonies, while in the United States they count their 
establishments by the hundred—convents, hospitals, boarding-schools, par- 
ish schools, reformatories, and industrial schools : one more telling evidence 
that the Catholic Church is able to provide most useful employment for the 
charity of Christian women. 


THE POETS AND POETRY OF IRELAND. With Historical and Critical Essays 
and Notes. By Alfred M. Williams. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 
1881. 


It is often forgotten that until the last century English was a foreign and 
almost unknown tongue to the greater part of the Irish people, and that 
even the later really Irish poetry—developed, it is true, during a period of 
almost constant wars, disasters, and consequent poverty—was very differ- 
ent from anything English. What this poetry, and Irish literature in 
general, might have become under a happier political condition it is, of 
course, useless to discuss. The Gaelic, though a language of masculine 
and majestic phraseology, is also, with true Keltic inconsistency, as some 
critics might be tempted to say, very agile, and it is apt for rhyme and 
alliteration. And, by the way, it has been maintained, and with plausible 
enough arguments, too, that rhyme is of Gaelic origin, and that it was in- 
troduced by Irish monks into the medizval Latin hymnology, and from 
that was naturalized in the vernacular languages of Europe. 

The more important, because less known, poems in this new anthology 
of Irish poetry are those which Mr. Williams has classed under the heads 
of “ The Bards,” “ The Hedge-Poets,” and “ The Street Ballads.” Following 
these come poems, among others, of Moore, Callanan, Banim, Gerald Griffin, 
Frances Browne, Thomas Davis, James Clarence Mangan, Allingham, Au- 
brey de Vere, Irwin, Ferguson, Kickham, Denis Florence MacCarthy, and 
Mr. Graves—the last well known for his remarkable contributions of late to 
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the London Sfectator. The essays on the bards and their lineal literary 
descendants—like their country, fallen in fame and fortune—the story-tellers, 
hedge-poets, and street-singers, are extremely interesting and form one of 
the most valuable parts of this excellent volume. Readers of THE CaTuo- 
LIC WORLD will recognize in these essays much of what Mr. Williams has 
contributed to its pages in a series of articles extending over the last two 
years. The translations of the bardic poetry are from Sir Samuel Fergu- 
son, W. M. Hennessy, Mangan, Hector MacNeill, Edward Walshe, and 
others. 


Mr. Williams has well appreciated the Gaelic spirit and method, though 
of course he has had to give in an English dress the Gaelic poems with 
which his volume opens. Mr. Williams is not an Irishman, but a busy New 
England journalist who was in Ireland during the Fenian outbreak as cor- 
respondent of the New York 7rzbune, and has since given a good deal of 
his leisure to the study of Irish poetry. In making his selection his aim 
has been, he says,“ to make it as completely national as possible, excluding 
everything not distinctively Irish in theme or dialect” ; and, acting on this 
idea, he has omitted Swift, Goldsmith, and many later poets whom every one 
will miss, and has, as we think, with excellent judgment, given but little of 
Moore. Why, then, find space for Ferguson’s poem, “ The Widow’s Cloak,” 
which certainly is not Irish in any sense, though by an Irishman who has 
done much to illustrate the literature of his country? It is a fulsome and, 
on the part of the distinguished Irish poet, an uncalled-for tribute to the 
reigning British sovereign—a woman whose stolid and hateful attitude to- 
wards the Irish people has been sharply criticised by Englishmen even. 

Mr. Williams is to be congratulated on the general excellence of his 
collection. His essays and his division of matter will no doubt be the sug- 
gestion of still further, though perhaps hardly more successful, efforts in 
the same direction. In this handy volume is contained enough to furnish 
any one a correct idea of the spirit of the Irish poetry of the last three or 
four centuries. 


MAIDENS OF HALLOWED NAMES. College of the Sacred Heart (Jesuit 
House of Studies), Woodstock, Md. 1881. 


There is nothing so attractive in the life of St. Jerome as the kind and 
affectionate manner in which he undertook the education of his spiritual 
daughter, the illustrious young Roman maiden, Eustochium. It is after 
his example that the authors of the neat little volume before us have found 
time amid their severe studies in science and theology to prepare and send 
it forth,. intended, as the preface says, “almost exclusively for young la- 
dies,” meaning evidently by this term all young girls old enough and sen- 
sible enough to enjoy such a book, as well as those who are more strictly 
entitled to the appellation. It contains thirteen lives of well-known fe- 
male saints, with some introductory and concluding remarks and a few 
practices of devotion. The fact that eight thousand copies have been al- 
ready sold indicates that it finds favor with the youthful feminine readers 
to whom it is addressed ; and this is really the only sure test of success in 
such an attempt. 

“Young ladies” are a class of auditors difficult to please, especially in 
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the matter of religious instruction, whether oral or written, given formally 
or in the shape of stories, historical or fictitious. It is well worth the trou- 
ble of endeavoring to please, and by pleasing to benefit their minds and 
hearts. The treasures of learning, of intellect, of eloquence, and of the rhe- 
torical and poetic art are well employed in a work such as St. Jerome did not 
disdain to undertake for the incomparable virgin Eustochium. And they 
are well appreciated by the young people, in proportion to their adapta- 
tion to various ages and grades of intelligence and culture among them, of 
which the almost idolatry of Chateaubriand by the youth of France is one 
instance in proof. 

Unfortunately, the majority of young people and children, of both 
sexes, though fastidious in respect of a more wholesome juvenile literature, 
are greedy of romantic fiction and not generally discriminating in their 
taste. Consequently they are exposed to incur great intellectual and 
moral damage from indulgence in this dangerous luxury. The best pre- 
ventive of this mischief is to furnish them with the romantic realities of 
history and biography, and with other palatable and yet wholesome food, 
not for the intellect alone, but for the imagination and the heart also. 

What is more romantic and captivating than certain portions of Catho- 
lic history and biography, when narrated, not drily or with prosy didactic 
comments, like an intellectual Scotch porridge with milk which is fre- 
quently skimmed and sometimes sour, but in the charming style of which 
some writers possess the secret? What can compare with the life of St. 
Agnes, St. Genevieve, Joan of Arc, St. Teresa, or John Sobieski? What 
historic pictures surpass those of Montalembert and Cardinal Newman ? 
These latter are, indeed, only suitable for those who are already grown, or 
nearly so, out of their juvenile age. But the same or similar subjects can 
be adapted to younger readers. If we restrict our attention to feminine 
characters alone, there are many, unknown as yet to any but close readers 
of history, and these not all nuns or unmarried women, some of whom 
have figured in great events, waiting for the limners of their portraits and 
the narrators of their lives. The mine from which some specimens have 
been taken in Mazdens of Hallowed Names is an extensive one with many 


ich shafts unworked, inviting further labor from the same workmen and 


others also. 


THE LIFE OF THE VENERABLE MOTHER MARY OF THE INCARNATION, 
JOINT FOUNDRESS AND FIRST SUPERIOR OF THE URSULINES OF QUEBEC. 
By a Religious of the Ursuline Community, Blackrock, Cork. ublin : 
James Duffy & Sons. (For sale by the Catholic Publication Society Co.) 


This is, apart from its religious atmosphere, one of the most interesting 
and well-written biographies of late years. Of course, to the Ursulines 
and the thousands of persons who have especial love for this admirable 
order the book hasa particular value. But, as throwing side-lights on early 
Caaadian history, it has all the interest of those charming memoirs which 
have so recently made many of us revise our impressions of French his- 
tory. The usual religious biographer often falls into the temptation of 
adopting a goody-goody style which sometimes savors of cant, but the re- 
ligious who gives us this excellent biography has evidently more qualifica- 
tions for the post of biographer than those merely of love and reverence 
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for the subject of her biography. There are some minor inaccuracies— 
principally verbal slips which would pass unnoticed by anybody not to the 
“manner born” on American soil. The letters of Mother Mary are full of 
interest and of a naive charm which the biographer at times very appro- 
priately reproduces in the narrative. 


Tutti-Frutti. A Book of Child Songs. By Laura Ledyard and W. T, 
Peters. Designs by D. Clinton Peters. Cover and title-page by A, 
Brennan. New York: George W. Harlan. 1881. 


A very daintily illustrated quarto of thirty-four pages of baby poetry, 
each page having a quaint illustration. The design of the cover is particu 
larly striking, though delicate and tasteful. If only the youngsters should 
appreciate all this art as well as some of their elders do, the work would 
be a successful book with children. 





Sunpay EVENINGS AT LORETTO. By M.G.R. Dublin: M. &S. Eaton. 1381. 

A QUARTER OF AN Hour’s SOLITUDE. Take and read. Read and reflect. Baltimore: John 
B. Piet. 1881. 

LIFE OF ST. FREDERICK, BISHOP AND MARTYR. By Frederick G. Maples, Missionary-aposto- 
lic. London: Burns & Oates, 1881. 

THe EXPLANATORY CATECHISM OF CHRISTIAN DOcTRINE, for the use of children in Catholic 
schools of the United States. Boston: 1881. 

ANGLICAN JURISDICTION: ISIT VALID? A letter to a friend. By J. D. Breen, O.S.B., aw 
thor of Anglican Orders: are they Valid? London: Burns & Cates. 1880. 

FOURTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE STATE BOARD OF CHARITIES, Transmitted to the 
Legislature January 20, 1881. Albany: Weed, Parsons & Company, Printers. 

MANUAL FOR COMMUNION, containing Meditations and Prayers in the form of a retreat before 
First Communion, adapted to the use of all classes of persons. Dublin: M, H. Gill & Son, 
1881. 

THe LIFE OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN MARY, MOTHER OF Gop, By Sister Mary Francis 
Clare. London: Burns & Oates, 17 Portman Street; Dublin: Gill & Son, 50 Upper Sack- 
ville Street. 1881. 

PROVE ALL THINGS, HOLD FAST TO THAT WHICH IS Goop, A letter to the parishioners of 
Great Yarmouth on his reception into the Catholic Church. By J. G. Sutcliffe, M.A.. 
London: Burns & Oates. 1881. 

ORIGINAL, SHORT, AND PRACTICAL SERMONS, for every Sunday of the Ecclesiastical Year, 
Three Sermons for every Sunday, By F, X. Weninger, S.J., Doctor of Theology. Cin- 
cinnati: C, J. H. Lowen, 1881. 

THE THEORY OF OUR NATIONAL EXISTENCE, AS SHOWN BY THE ACTION OF THE GOVERN- 
MENT OF THE UNITED STATES SINCE 1861. John C. Hurd, LL.D., Author of the Law of 
Freedom and Bondage in the United States. Boston: Little, Brown & Co, 1881. 

For IRELAND. Discourse pronounced in the Church of the Madeleine, in Paris, on the 18th of 
April, 1880. By the Rev. P. Monsabré, of the Order of Preachers. Translated from the 
French by J. P. Leonard, by special permission. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son, 1881. 

THE CONSTITUTIONAL AND POLITICAL HISTORY OF THE UNITED States. By Dr. H. von 
Holst, professor at the University of Freiburg. Translated from the German by John J, 
Lalor and Paul Shorey. 1846-1850, Annexation of Texas~Compromise of 1850, Chicago: 
Callaghan & Co. 1881. 

Our Primates, Sermon preached in St. Peter’s Church, Drogheda, by the Rt. Rev. Patrick 
F. Moran, D.D., Bishop of Ossory, on the Second Centenary of the Primate Oliver Plun- 
ket’s Death for the Faith at Tyburn, the rth July, 1881. Dublin ;: M. H, Gill & Son, 50 
Upper Sackville Street. 1881. 











